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PROGRESS OF THE VAR QU TLINED 


AUSTRIANS SEVERELY DEFEATED. 


ROVIDENCE seems to be at last fa- 
Pp voring the allies. Up to this time 

it has looked as if all the condi- 
tions were working together for the 
good of the Huns; but the Lord helps 
those who help themselves and now 
that the allies are working together in 
harmony and each is doing the task 
that lies before him, without waiting 
for anyone else to do it, things are be- 
ginning just a little to come our way. 
We are not out of 


some of our airmen did takepart in 
the good work, and itis understood that 
in a few weeks we shall have a good 
lot of soldiers there—when we have 
enough on the ground so that they can 
be spared from the western front. It 
began to look bad when the Austrians, 
by using vast numbers of men, cap- 
tured the plateau of Montello, which is 
the key to the flat region along~the 
Piave. But then the Italians came back 
with such a quick and smashing coun- 


only way that supplies could be taken 
to the front positions was by airplanes. 
Gen, Wurm was in command of the in- 
vaders, and he discovered that he 
would have to turn unless he was to 
have a large part of his army cut off 
and taken bodily. So the word to re- 
treat was passed along the whole Aus- 
trian line from Montello to the sea. It 
was not even a “strategic retreat” for it 
had not been prepared for. The Aus- 
trians left considerable bodies of men 

behind to fight rear- 





the woods yet but 
we can begin to see 
daylight ahead. A 
million or more 
Huns will still have 
to be killed before 
there can be peace 
for the world, and 
this will take time 
and determination. 
If we relax at all or 
show any weakness 
we shall be lost. 
But we are gradual- 
ly getting the sit- 
uation into better 
shape on all sides. 
whereas the situ- 
ation of the cen- 
tral powers is now 
steadily growing 
worse. The allies 
are not yet winning 
any decisive victo- 
ries, but they are 
holding their own 
on most of the line, 
and in some places 
they are pushing 
the Huns back. The 
new Austrian offens- 
ive in Italy which was counted on to 
add another link in the long chain of 
Teuton victories and appease the peo- 
ple at home for another spell has turn- 
ed out disastrously for the invaders. 
As reported in-our last week’s account, 
the Austrians succeeded in forcing their 
way across to the west bank of the 
Piave river, and if they had been able 
to continue their advance Venice would 
have fallen into their hands like a ripe 
plum. But fortune this time favored 
the rejuvenated Italian army, which 
was also strengthened by British and 
French contingents. It is regretted that 
we did not have some American troops 
also present there to help the Italians 








Pitiful Victims of 
Area, with a Few 





Hun Invasion; French Peasants on Way from War-Devastated 
Household Belongings, to Seek Safety Behind the Allied Lines. 


ter attack that they retook this vital po- 
sition. Meantime there had been heavy 
rains and the Austrians found them- 
selves contending against a new enemy 
—General Mud—the enemy that Napo- 
leon said must always be kept in mind 
and that might appear at any moment 
and turn victory into defeat. The swol- 
len torrents now swept away most of 
the bridges the Austrians had thrown 
across the streams, and the Italian ar- 
tillery kept up a murderous fire on the 
others. The Austrians found they had 
bitten off more than they could chew. 
It was impossible to send reinforce- 
ments forward to assist those who had 
crossed to the west side of the Piave, 


guard actions, and 
most of these were 
killed or captured, 
They had no time 
to withdraw their 


guns or supplies, 
and thus a large 
amount of booty 


fell into the hands 
of the Italians. The 
Austrians at this 
writing have fallen 
back on the east 
bank of the Piave, 
and all they have 
to show for their 
great offensive is a 
casualty list of 200,- 
000—of which one- 
fourth are killed 
and another fourth 
prisoners in the 
hands of the allies. 
This was a fine 
clean-cut victory of 
science and quick- 
ness over brute 
force and villainy. 
The Austrians had 
the great advantage 
in numbers, and 
they again used every low-down Hun 
trick in the hope of winning. They 
dressed whole companies of their sol- 
diers in Italian uniforms and sent them 
forward under the pretense that they 
were Italian soldiers, and they also 
used quantities of explosive bullets— 
both of these practices being forbidden 
by the rules of civilized warfare. The 
Austrian army is not destroyed by any 
means and we must expect that there 
will be repetitions of these drives, but 
the fact remains that they have receiv- 
ed a stinging defeat which not only 
means a military success for the allies 
but also will have a strong political ef- 
fect in showing the peoples of the Teu- 
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ton countries that they are not going to 
win. The newspapers keep publishing 
elaborate accounts of internal troubles 
in Austria-Hungary, but we must not 
teckon too much on aid from that quar- 
ter. 

If the Austrians want to rise up and 
throw off the yoke of kaiserism, well 
and good, but the allies are not going to 
wait for that or count on it. It is like- 
ly that the Teuton war-lords are al- 
lowing these reports of strikes and 
food-riots and uprisings to reach the 
allies in the hope that this will induce 
us to imagine that the war is going to 
be won without our doing anything. If 
we swallow that Teuton bait we will 


and not local or present advantages. 

News came the other day that the 
American consulate at Tabriz, Pefsia, 
and an American Presbyterian mission 
hospital there had been looted and 
wrecked by a mob of Turks. The news- 
papers jumped to the conclusion that 
this would force this country to de- 
clare war on Turkey at once. But 
President Wilson refused to take any 
hasty action and he is waiting for all 
the facts before deciding. 

Law and order are never well en- 
forced in these wild Asiatic regions and 
it is probable that the Turkish govern- 
ment will refuse to accept any responsi- 
bility for the outrage. It can cite 
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British Hastily Constructing Barricade in French Villageto Delay Onrush of Germans. 


deserve to be hooked. The allies have 
had plenty of experience with Teuton 
peace drives and political intrigues and 
they are now giving these “booby 
traps” a wide berth. 


War with Turkey Next? 


Though this country is at war with 
Germany and Austria it is as yet on 
nominally friendly terms with the oth- 
er two central powers, Turkey and Bul- 
garia. Uncle Sam thinks it would do 
more harm than good to add those 
countries to his enemies, and there is 
a fair chance that through him they 
may eventually be persuaded to with- 
draw from the war, or even take sides 
against the Teutons. 

Neither Turkey nor Bulgaria is pleas- 
ed with the sops that the Teutons are 
throwing them. As usual the Teutons 
are taking the lion’s share of every- 
thing and giving only the leavings to 
the others. A lot of countries have 
clung to the Teutons not because they 
loved them but merely because they be- 
lieved the tale that they were going to 
win. Just as soon as the allies begin to 
score successes, these time-serving 
hangers-on will forsake Teutonia like 
rats fleeing a sinking ship. Uncle Sam 
is playing a long-sighted game and it is 
the ujtimate results he is aiming for, 





American precedents for that very 
thing, unfortunately, and has already 
done so in fact. 

American mobs lynch a large number 
of persons a year, some of whom are 
foreign citizens, and our government 
will never do anything to punish the 
offenders. R. B. Prager, a German, was 
lynched in Illinois in April, and though 
the lynchers were well known and 
made no bones over it, they have all 
been acquitted after a court trial. 

Consequently the United States could 
not have it go down in history that it 
declared war on Turkey because a mob 
of Turks looted American property. 
That would make a pitifully poor case. 
The outrage didn’t even take place in 
Turkey, but in Persia—which is sup- 
posed to be a neutral country, though 
it is now partly under the heel of the 
Turks. 

Our citizens have lynched British and 
Italian citizens and our government 
condoned the outrages but England and 
Italy didn’t declare war on us. Such 
solemn acts as making war must be 
based on something more tangible than 
mob action; hence probably we shall 
not make war on Turkey or Bulgaria 
unless they deliberately make some at- 
tack on us. 

On the western front no big action 





has taken place since our last report. 
The last German “hammer-blow” lack- 
ed the wonted driving power and seem- 
ed to indicate a nervousness and hesi- 
tation on the part of the “all-highest” 
hammerer. 

A Million of Our Beys Over There. 


Undoubtedly the advent of the Amer- 
ican forces on the scene did upset the 
Hun plans. Up to that time the Hun 
war-lords had been cheering them- 
selves and their soldiers up with the 
belief that our “contemptible” and “am- 
ateur” army could never be a factor in 
the war in Europe, but now they are 
forced to reconstruct their whole fab- 
ric of falsework and revise their plans. 

The high speed and knockout force 
displayed by our boys is not relished by 
the Huns. This is revealed in letters 
captured on prisoners and in many oth- 
er ways. The big American 45-caliber 
automatic pistol is a terror to the Hun, 
for a shot from it means good-by, 
whereas many Americans have been hit 
by German automatics and have still 
stayed in the game. 

The ardor and daring which animate 
our fighters are also too much for the 
Huns, who had been led to believe that 
all they would have to do would be to 
point a gun at the Americans and they 
would surrender in droves. Though 
our troops have now been fighting at 
close quarters with the Germans for a 
number of weeks, the Germans have 
succeeded in taking only a very small 
number of prisoners, and our total loss- 
es have been surprisingly low consid- 
ering’ the hard fighting. Our total cas- 
ualty list at this time is still under 10,- 
000, and the last German official list 
claimed a total of only 84 American 
prisoners from all sources. 

The Huns on the fighting line are 
nervous and frightened—“jumpy”, as 
the phrase over there has it. “We can’t 
trust them”, said a German soldier in a 
letter home; he complained that Amer- 
icans were now liable to bob up at any 
point and that they gave the Germans 
in front of them no rest. 

The typical Hun soldier a month or 
two ago would smile superciliously 
when American soldiers were mention- 
ed, but he now smiles on the other side 
of his mouth. A long list of our sol- 
diers have been officially cited for 
deeds of special daring and gallantry. 

The latest success of our boys was in 
clearing the Huns from Belleau wood, 
near Chateau Thierry, north of the 
Marne. The Germans had been told to 
hold this wood at any cost and they 
did their best but they were outclassed 
and those that wouldn’t surrender were 
wiped out. 

According to documents intercepted, 
the war-lords have fixed July 17 as the 
closing battle of the war, with the kai- 
ser eating his oft-mentioned and long- 
awaited dinner in Paris July 28. As 
Premier Lloyd-George said the other 
day in the house of commons, the al- 
lies expect to be called on to face new 
offensives but they never were in bet- 
ter shape to meet them. America, he 
said, “by an amazing piece of organiza- 
tion”, is rising to the occasion, and 
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“enough Americans have arrived to sat- 
isfy the allies and to disappoint and ul- 
timately defeat our foes.” 


In round numbers now we have a 
million men over there or actually on 
the way, and more will continue to 
pour in in a correspondingly bigstream. 
When the history of all that is now be- 
ing accomplished comes to be publish- 
ed after the war, it will cause the whole 
world to wonder and admire. In addi- 
tion to-over 3500 miles of sea to cross, 
under the imminent threat of U-boat 
attatks, there are all the problems of 
landing and housing the soldiers and 
keeping them supplied with food and 
munitions. We have had to take over 
and rebuild and operate over 600 miles 
of railroad in France in order to get 
our troops to the aetual front and main- 
tain supplies. 

Gen. March, chief of staff of the 
army, told the house military commit- 
tee that we now hold 39 miles of front 
in France. This is not all in one 
stretch, but it is made up of a number 
of links, including one actually on Ger- 
man soil, in Alsace. The Huns can 
reckon with the unpleasant fact that 
Uncle Sam’s boys have got an actual 
toe-hold on their boasted Fatherland, 
and henceforth they will not have an 
untroubled night’s rest, for they know 
in their hearts that we are going to 
keep pressing on until we crush them 
and bring them to terms. 


May Resume War in East. 


There seems to be a screw loose in 
the Teuton reckoning somewhere, for 
if the eentral powers were as strong as 
they pretend to be there would be noth- 
ing to prevent their renewing their 
drive in Macedonia and conquering 
Greece, as they conquered Serbia and 
tumania. The allies have some forces 
in the Saloniki region, where they have 
been waiting for three years without 
doing much. Evidently they must be 
represented there in sufficient strength 
to prevent the central powers from 
earrying out the conquest of Greece, 
and yet not strong enough to take the 
offensive themselves. 

If the Teutons should strike there 
and occupy Greece it would give them 
a hold in the Mediterranean which 
would be well-nigh fatal to the allied 
cause. But on the other hand if the 
allies wait till the auspicious moment 
and then deliver a staggering blow 
there, while the Huns are having all 
they can do to hold the other fronts, the 
allies may be able to make the advance 
and thus cut the central powers in two 
and turn a bad situation into a glorious 
victory. 

For a time last fall it looked as if 
the Teutons might walk right down 
through Italy and also Greece and es- 
tablish themselves immovably in the 
Mediterranean, but various develop- 
ments since then have given reason to 
feel that their position in that part of 
the world is not so strong now as it 
was then. The allies are taking ,the 
initiative more and the Italians espe- 
cially have scored some remarkable 
touchdowns in the Adriatic. 


Six months ago an Italian naval com- 
mander named Rizzo stole into the 
Austrian port of Trieste and blew up 
the cruiser Wien. Some weeks ago 
another equally daring mariner stole 
into the great naval base of Pola and 
blew up a battleship there. A few days 
ago Rizzo carried out another exploit 
which was so daring and so successful 
that it would be scoffed at as impos- 
sible if it occurred in a book of fiction. 

With only a handful of sailors, in two 
small motorboats which were provided 
with torpedoes and depth-bombs but 
no guns, he was cruising among the is- 
lands of the Austrian coast 30 miles 
below Pola when, in the dawn, he 


the allies to land troops on the Austrian 
coast and start a flank attack on the 
central powers there. There are great 
possibilities in that quarter for both 
sides and the situation will bear watch- 
ing. 


THE “ALL-HIGHEST”. 
Indianapolis News.—A wireless from Af- 
rica says the lion has abdicated in favor of 

the kaiser as the king of beasts. 





Anaconda Standard.—If the kaiser is 
worrying about his losses, Uncle Sam ean 
assure him that his worries have just 
begun. 





Toledo Blade.—Laying all jokes aside 
and adhering to solemn facts, Bruiser Bill 











Youthful but War-Worn Germans Captured by British Troops on the Western Front. 


came right up on two of the biggest 
dreadnaughts in the Austrian navy, ac- 
companied by a fleet of 10 destroyers. 

The two little motorboats separated 
and each went after a big dreadnaught. 
The Austrians discovered them when 
it was too late. Each motorboat dis- 
eharged two torpedoes and one of the 
great battleships was sunk and the oth- 
er badly damaged. A destroyer started 
after them but a depth-bomb was drop- 
ped in her path and it blew her up, 
and the other nine took warning and 
gave up the chase. Some hours later 
Italian airmen flew over the scene and 
saw large quantities of wreckage. 

This makes one of the most remarka- 
ble naval encounters in all history, 
and it shows that neither the luck nor 
the pluek are all monopolized by the 
Huns. Rizzo and his fellow heroes 
steamed back home to Ancona without 
a hair of their head having been touch- 
ed. All Italy is en fete in their honor, 
and King Victor Emmanuel made a 
special trip to pay tribute to their 
courage and skill. 

It would not take many more hits 
of this sort to weaken the Austrian 
navy to a point where it could be safely 
attacked by the allied navies and de- 
stroyed. This would not only clear 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic of en- 
emy ships but it would perhaps allow 


has sueceeded in making the devil look like 
a pretty decent sort of chap. 

New York World.—Captain Kidd’s stand- 
ing as the worst pirate in all history is 
irretrievably lost. 








Philadelphia Inquirer.—For 25 years the 
kaiser drilled for war, and now he can’t 
control the geyser he struck. 

Detroit Free Press —Germany’s All-High- 
est is considered by most people as the 
world’s All-Lowest. 


Grit—The kaiser favors reforms. The 
devil a saint would be. 


New York World.—Reports show far 
greater casualties inflicted during the last 
few weeks by the marines than by the sub- 
marines. 





Detroit Free Press.—Speaking German is 
no longer an accomplishment; it is a 
liability. 





Hartford Courant.—The “conscientious 
objector” has a*high-sounding title, but in 
fact he is a sneak. He objects to taking 
part in defending himself and all that is 
of interest to him. Instead, he wants to 
stand aside and let the other fellow take 
the risks while he himself gets all the 
benefits. 





Boston Herald—Would there be any 
war now if we were celebrating the third 
anniversary of our entrance into the war, 
instead of that of Italy? 


- 
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Hunting Down the War Obstructors. 


EOPLE in this country who failed 
P to heed the repeated warnings to 

bridle their tongues, watch their 
steps and not talk or work against the 
nation in this war are beginning to find 
that Uncle Sam, though slow to wrath, 
can be firm when the time comes. As we 
now know, the Teuton propaganda has 
been carried on in this and other coun- 
tries for many years, under every sort 
of camouflage—in the guise of musical, 
artistic, educational, scientific, social, 
commercial, political and even relig- 
ious activities. 

Now the trail of the serpent is being 
mercilessly revealed. Some _ people 
have taken in these various Hun doc- 
trines because they are of a Hunnish 
nature themselves, while many others 
who were very decent persons have 
been duped into swallowing them. 
However, the time has now come when 
ignorance is no excuse, and those who 
persist in following the teachings of 
false or fanatical leaders instead of 
loyally obeying the laws of the land 
will find themselves in the toils. 

In all parts of the country the nets 
are now being drawn closer round all 
those who have plotted and schemed to 
undo the work of the government and 
double-cross the allies in this war. 
Many offenders have already been con- 
victed and sentenced; many more are 
awaiting justice, and still larger num- 
bers are on the suspected list and are 
being watched by secret-service agents. 
It would take too much space to even 
outline all the cases that have come up, 
and all we can do is to mention some 
of the more prominent and _ typical 
ones from time to time. 

Jeremiah O’Leary, a_ professional 
Irish agitator in New York, has been 
making trouble for the government for 
a long time. He is one of that class of 
Irish who hate the English so much 
that it makes them see everything red. 
He published a paper called the Bull, 
whose object was to do everything pos- 
sible to defeat the war. In one issue 
last year he said: “I could never see 
the remotest chance of an allied vic- 
tory.” He denounced the draft and 
said: “The sending of our manhood to 
foreign lands is folly.” The Bull was 
shut out of the mails by the govern- 
ment, but O’Leary didn’t know enough 
to take the hint but kept on bellowing. 

As a radical Irish leader in this 
country he collected funds and con- 
spired with enemy agents to aid the 
infamous Sinn Fein insurrection in 
freland. While out on bail awaiting 
trial he skipped and was not heard 
of until a few days ago. Then it was 
found that he had fortified himself in 
a remote mountain retreat in Oregon, 
where he was armed and munitioned to 
stand an indefinite siege, declaring that 
he would never be ‘taken alive. 


Such heroes are usually bluffers and 
Uncle Sam’s men had no trouble in 
taking him alive and bringing him 
back to New York for trial. H. A. Wise, 
his attorney, showed himself wise by 
refusing to defend him. In short it may 
as well be understood that it is going 
to be made hot for all those who aid 
and abet any of these disloyalists and 
traitors, and the wise ones are register- 
ing themselves on the right side - ’hile 
there is time. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians has 
come out in a manifesto denouncing 
“the small but noisy coterie of profes- 
sional Irishmen who have fattened on 
the wrongs of Ireland and brought dis- 
grace and odium on the Irish race.” The 
manifesto continues, practically in the 
words of the recent Pathfinder editorial 
article on the subject, and while ex- 
pressing sympathy for the legitimate 
aspirations of Ireland condemns “the 
blindness, asininity and selfishness of 
those of Irish blood who fail to see the 
significance of this war and who align 
themselves with the unprincipled and 
barbarous enemies of civilization.” 

This is the strongest repudiation of 
the Irish revolutionists ever issued by 
such a powerful and representative 
Irish organization as the A. O. H. It 
should be taken to heart by all Irish in 
this country who have been in the habit 
of encouraging and subscribing funds 
for violence and insurrection in Ire- 
land—a hare-brained policy which can 
only make matters worse. O’Leary now 
claims to be crazy, and it is perhaps 
true that he and all his kind are un- 
balanced—but they manage to make a 
lot of trouble and collect a lot of money 
nevertheless. 

Another outfit that has been rounded 
up is the leaders of the so-called Inter- 
national Bible Students Association and 
Watch Tower Society, with headquar- 
ters in Brooklyn. This is the circle 
that was built up by Pastor Russell, 
who is now dead but who secured a 
big following by means of his sensa- 
tional teachings, especially as to the 
near coming of the end of the world. 

The malign influences involved in 
these teachings were so carefully cov- 
ered up that most of those who swal- 
lowed them had no notion that the 
movement had any other than legiti- 
mate religious objects. The Pathfinder 
has had letters from a number of these 
dupes, who denounce the prosecution 
of the Russellites as being a plot of the 
orthodox churches, the Catholics; the 
secret societies or other forces with 
the object of stifling a rival organiza- 
tion. 

J. F. Rutherford and seven other 
Russellite leaders have just been tried 
and convicted in the federal court in 
New York and sentenced to 20 years 
in the penitentiary. It was brought out 
that this outfit had sent funds to Ger- 
many by way of Switzerland; carried 


on anti-war clandestine propaganda in 
Italy and Greece, under the pretense of 
religious instruction; urged the hoard- 
ing of food, resistance to draft, etc., 
circulated Russell’s book called “The 
Finished Mystery”, which urged ob- 
struction to the draft, and in general 
shown hostility to the nation in its war 
policies. 

Judge Howe in passing sentence said 
that while genuine religious teaching is 
rightly allowed full freedom in this 
country, this does not open the door to 
disloyal propaganda. In fact the pow- 
erful influence which religious teachers 
exerted over their followers obligated 
them to be specially careful not to 
abuse their powers and _ privileges; 
hence those who did abuse them must 
be dealt with so severely that they 
would be an example to others, 


U. S. Mexico’s Friend, Says Wilson. 


In addressing a party of Mexican 
newspaper editors who visited Wash- 
ington a short time ago President Wil- 
son took occasion to transmit through 
them to the people of Mexico an assur- 
ance of the friendly feeling of the 
United States toward Mexico, an affir- 
mation of our disinterestedness in the 
present world strugg'e and an outline 
of the principles on which America 
wishes to see peace finally established. 

He has been distressed, he said, be- 
cause of the failure of the people of 
Mexico to understand correctly the at- 
titude of the United States toward their 
country; that attitude is one of sincere 
friendship, the kind of friendship that 
prompts one to “do his neighbor ser- 
vice”, We have not wanted to meddle 
in Mexico’s internal affairs, he asserted, 
and have held firmly to the conviction 
that such affairs are none of our busi- 
ness. 

In sending our military forces into 
Mexico, he told the edit: rs, we aimed 
simply at aiding the Mexicans to get rid 
of a man who was interfering seriously 
with the settlement of their affairs and 
it was our honest purpose, when that 
work had been finished to withdraw at 
once. 

At present, he said, German agents 
are seeking in various ways to make 
trouble between the United States and 
Mexico and to that.end are causing un- 
truthful accounts of happenings here 
to be circulated among the people there. 
He cited as an example a story publish- 
ed in a Mexican paper recen'ly to the 
effect that German submarines opera- 
ting off the Chesapeake capes had sunk 
13 of our battleships and that the gov- 
ernment was withholding the truth from 
the American people, a story of course 
entirely without foundation in truth. 

He expressed gratification over the 
fact that some of the nations of the 
world are coming to believe in the sin- 
cere desire o the United States to per- 
form real unselfish service and said he 
hoped for the opportunity to furnish 
substantial proof of our disinterested- 
ness, to demonstrate that we seek noth- 
ing for ourselves in this war and that 
we would accept no selfish advantages 
from it. He told of the difficulty he had 
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experienced before we entered the war 
in making foreign statesmen and diplo- 
mats believe that no selfish ulterior mo- 
tives were back of our neutrality and 
that if we went to war it would not be 
to gain trade, territory or other material 
rewards. A few of these statesmen and 
diplomats who believed in his sincerity, 
he said, regarded his assurances as com- 
ing from “an academic gentleman re- 
moved from the ordinary sources of 
information and speaking the idealistic 
purposes of the cloister”; they did not 
believe that he voiced the real senti- 
ment of the people of America. 

However, he is certain, he declared, 
that the people here actually desire no 
national aggrandizement, no selfish ad- 
vantage in the war and cited as proof 
of this disinterestedness the enthusias- 
tic reception everywhere accorded his 
statement, in an address several weeks 
before, to the affect that, though we 
shall gain nothing thereby for ourselves, 
the United States proposes to stand by 
Russia as firmly as by any other of the 
allies, 

He spoke with regret of some of the 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico in times long past and declared 
that we would now be ashamed to take 
advantage of a neighbor. The Monroe 
doctrine, he said, had been formulated 
and adopted without in any way con- 
sulting Mexico or the Central or South 
American states; it was as if we had 
proposed to be their big brother wheth- 
er they wanted us to or not. 

The protection promised by the Mon- 
roe doctrine to our neighbors to the 
south was well enough so far as it re- 
lated to aggressions of European pow- 
ers, he said, but it was unsatisfactory 
and to some extent a failure because 
by failing to guarantee them against ag- 
gressions on our part and to assure 
them that our protection would not be 
for our own selfish benefit and advan- 
tage; without regard to their interests, 
it interposed difficulties in the relation- 
ships between them and us. 

For this reason he had proposed some 
time ago a sort of pan-American agree- 
ment, a common guarantee of political 
independence and territorial integrity 
for all of the American countries, with 
provisions that if any one of the nations 
subscribing to the agreement should 
violate the political independence or 
territorial integrity of any other it 
would have to reckon with all of the 
others, 

Such an agreement, he declared, will 
have to be the foundation of the future 
life of all the nations; the “whole fam- 
ily of nations will have to guarantee to 
each nation that no nation shall violate 
its political independence or territorial 
integrity”. 

While there is suspicion he went 
on, “there is going to be misunderstand- 
ing and as long as there is misunder- 
standing there is going to be trouble.” 
For this reason, he believes, it is the 
duty of each individual to his own 
country “to plant the seeds of trust and 
of confidence instead of the seeds of 
suspicion and variety of interest.” 

The future of Mexico which is a great 


natural “storehouse of treasure” and 
which, when these resources are de- 
veloped by domestic and foreign cap- 
ital, will be one of the richest and most 
prosperous countries in the world must 
depend very largely on peace and honor 
so that no-one shall exploit her, the 
president declared; all natio:s and all 
individuals that have relations with 
her must keep within the bounds of 
honor and fair-dealing and justice. 

The address was widely published in 
Mexico. The editors to whom it was 
directed primarily are convinced of his 
honesty and sincerity of purpose and 
they are certain that his words to them 
and their countrymen will serve to 
bring about decidedly more friendly 
and cordial relations between Mexico 
and the United States. Mexico, they 
said, is not prepared for war but if 
she gets into the present conflict at all 
it will be on the side of the allies as 
the sympathies of the people are with 
the United States. 


War Brings Economic Changes in U. S. 


Although the total of all gains will 
not begin to compensate the world for 
what the present colossal struggle in 
Europe has cost and will continue to 
cost in life and limb, energy, time, ma- 
terial, treasure, art, etc., it is teaching 
lessons of the greatest value and bring- 
ing other lasting benefits to the nations 
and people of the earth, thus demon- 
strating anew the truth of the familiar 
adage, it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good. 

Among the advantages accruing to the 
United States may be mentioned im- 
portant, far-reaching industrial changes 
and developments of various kinds 
which are destined to be of great and 
permanent value economically. 

Take the matter of the production of 
sugar-beet seed, for instance; in normal 
times about half of the world’s total 
production of sugar—20,000,000 tons, 
before the war—was obtained from 
sugar beets, despite the fact that it is 
more difficult and more expensive to 
grow them than to grow sugar cane 
which normally yields the other half 
of the world’s supply. 

Prior to the war the bulk of all the 
sugar-beet seed planted in the world 
was supplied by Germany and Austria. 
This was because growers there—main- 
ly those in Saxony—had specialized in 
beet seed production and by years of 
patient selection and breeding had 
evolved a strain of beets considerably 
richer in sugar than the original. Be- 
sides this, they had the advantage of 
cheap labor, principally that of women 
and children, and so could produce the 
seed at comparatively low prices. 

Shortly before the war the price of 
sugar in the United States dropped to 


a very low level—at one time about 
four and a quarter cents a pound, 
wholesale, for granulated—and there 


were prospects of a further reduction 
as a result of tariff legislation. This 


discouraged the big sugar concerns to 
such an extent that they allowed their 
stocks of seed to run down and when 
the war broke out there was but little 


to be had anywhere on this side of the 
Atlantic, 

By making extraordinary efforts and 
in many cases paying fancy prices the 
sugar concerns managed after many 
vexatious delays to obtain from Ger- 
many and Austria and later from Rus- 
sia supplies of seed for planting in 1915,- 
1916, 1917 and the present year. Now, 
however, no more can be expected from 
those sources as all of the areas in Eu- 
rope where the seed is produced are un- 
der the control of the Teutons, our 
enemies. The sugar outlook, therefore, 
would be very discouraging had not 
some of the American producers long 
ago foreseen the need of producing seed 
here and begun work in that direction. 

Ordinarily five years are required for 
the commercial production of the sugar 
beet which is a biennial. The beets 
produced from seed sown the first year 
are examined as to foliage and roots, 
tested chemically and those found to 
meet the requirements are stored in si- 
los through the winter. After a second 
chemical test these beets—called “moth- 
ers”—are planted in the spring and 
from them a crop of “elite” seed is har- 
vested in the fall. In the spring of the 
third year this seed is planted, being 
placed close together in the rows so as 
to produce small roots. 

After going through the winter in a 
silo these are planted and from them 
commercial seed is harvested the fol- 
lowing fall, This seed produces beets 
for sugar purposes, five years ?fter the 
original planting. 

Efforts to produce seed here in the 
last few years have been so successful 
that there was enough home-grown seed 
to supply about one-third of the amount 
required for this year’s planting; the 
yearly production no doubt will be in- 
creased until American sugar producers 
will be entirely independent of foreign- 
grown seed. Thus when the war is over 
Germany will find herself minus a seed 
market that once yielded her over 
$1,000,000 annually. 

In addition to securing our indepen- 
dence of Germany in this respect, there 
are promises that American growers 
will succeed in producing strains of 
beets superior to those evolved by the 
Teutons, although the cost of growing 
seed here is considerably greater, 

Everyone knows how th: United 
States and Great Britain are learning 
that, contrary to what they formerly 
understood, Germany cannot produce 
better or cheaper dyestuffs than they 
can produce for themselves; large sums 
of money bave been invested in the 
development of the dye industry here 
and excellent dyes are being produced 
in quantities sufficient to meet domestic 
needs and allow some for export. 

Heretofore the bulk ot the world’s 
supply of potash for fertilizing purpose 
and for various uses in the industries 
and arts has come from Germany which 
has been fortunate in the possession of 
large natural deposits yielding some 
10,000,000 tons yearly. Natural crystal- 
line deposits of this valuable chemical 
substance are not definitely known out- 
side of Germany except in Galicia and 
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Spain, though some are said to exist in 
Russia, Abyssinia and India. 

There are various sources other than 
such deposits in the earth, however, and 
all in this country believed to promise 
returns commensurate with the expense 
of production have been carefully ex- 
amined and considerable progress has 
been made in developing some of them. 
As a result some 30,000 tons of potash 
were produced here last year. That is 
less than one-fourth of the estimated 
requirement but its production is de- 
cidedly encouraging in that it forecasts 
the day when we shall be largely if 
not wholly independent of foreign pot- 
ash producers, 

Excellent results have been obtained 
in extracting potash from the fumes and 
dust of cement manufacturing plants, as 


the Pathfinder has already reported; it’ 


is estimated that some 87,000 tons can 
be obtained from this source annually 
when proper apparatus for reclaiming 
it has been installed in all of the big 
cement plants. Then there are num- 
erous brackish lakes, notably in Ne- 
braska, Utah and California, from 
whose water potash can be extracted. 

Other sources of supply that have 
been considered and developed with 
more or less success are deposits of 
alunite which on roasting yields po- 
tassium, sulphuric acid and alumina, and 
feldspar which is fairly rich in com- 
pounds of potassium. Potasa also ex- 
ists in liquors from the beet sugar fac- 
tories, in crude wool, banana stalks, 
tobacco stems, wood and other ashes 
and in combination with nitrate of soda 
from Chile. 

One of the most profitable sources so 
far known in this country is seaweed 
or kelp, an annual plant Which grows 
profusely in the Pacific coastal waters; 
potash is obtained from the ash of the 
burned kelp, by evaporating its ex- 
pressed juice or by a process of dry dis- 
tillation which also gives iodine and 
acetone. Plants for utilizing this sea 
weed have been established at numer- 
ous places along the Pacific coast. 

So far a formidable problem in con- 
nection with the development of pot- 
ash production here has been that of 
finding a profitable way to dispose of 
by-products. Success in the past year 
or so in obtaining the chemical itself 
as a by-product, notably in the cement 
mills, gives encouraging promise of a 
large domestic supply which ultimately 
will make us independent of German 
potash. 

For a long time Southern farmers in- 
sisted on devoting their land almost ex- 
clusively to growing cotton, depending 
on returns from this crop to provide 
practically all of their food, clothing 
and other essentials. As cotton, like to- 
bacco, tends to exhaust the fertility of 
the soil rapidly, the yearly production 
per acre gradually dwindled so that, 
what with the ravages of the cot- 
ton boll weevil, many farms finally 
came to produce barely enough to sup- 
port their owners or tenants. 

Government and other agricultural 
experts urged these farmers to give less 
attention to cotton and practice diver- 
sified farming and crop rotation so that 


their soil’s fertility might be restored 
and at the same time they might become 
self-supporting and not be obliged to 
import such large quantities of food 
materials from the Northern states— 
farmers in Alabama heretofore have 
paid from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 
yearly for Northern-produced foods and 
other supplies that they could have 
grown readily for themselves 

They were told that by cutting down 
their cotton acreage and growing corn, 
oats, vegetables, clover and other crops 
their soil would be enriched so that the 
cotton yield would be increased, their 
soil made more productive and they 
would have additional sources of in- 
come as well as valuable supplies of 
home-grown food materials. 

These arguments for the most part 
fell on deaf ears until the war came, 
cutting down the supply of labor, inter- 
fering with transportation and bringing 
about other conditions which practical- 
ly compelled the Southerners to aban- 
don the old order and diversify their 
farming to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

Already most encouraging results 
have been obtained; the cotton acreage 
has been materially reduced but there 
has been an increased yield. At the 
same time large quantities of food ma- 
terials have been produced, so that al- 
together cotton-growers in the South- 
land have had the best year they have 


ever known. 

It is believed that by practicing sci- 
entific crop rotation and giving atten- 
tion to other crops besides cotton far- 
mers in the South can double the cot- 
ton yield per acre and at thé same time 
produce large crops of corn, vegetables, 
etc., raise many more cattle and other 
animals and produce great quantities of 
milk, butter, etc. In time, with a ecli- 
mate peculiarly adapted to agriculture 
and a naturally fertile soil, these far- 
mers will be able to feed and cloth 
themselves and a goodly proportion of 
the world’s population. 

Like al) of the nations fighting the 
Huns, we have been compelled to re- 
organize and readjust, to get our re- 
sources on a more efficient and more ef- 
fective basis and to adopt certain mea- 
sures that have been considered revo- 
lutionary in character in order that we 
might be able in the shortest possible 
time to begin striking hard telling blows 
in the w. and to keep going until the 
ends for shich the democracies of the 
world fight are accomplished. 

Many of these changes anl innova- 
tions no doubt will continue perma- 
nently and the effects of all our war- 
time readjustment will be noticeable 
for a long time, bringing about reforms 
and improvements that many have long 
desired but that otherwise might not 
have been realized for years, perhaps 
never at all. 





é{ || NEWS NOTES [| 





Contempt Decision Upheld. The U. S. 
supreme court sustained the decision of 
federal courts which held a Toledo, O., 
newspaper guilty of contempt of court for 
publishing an article and cartoon reflect- 
ing upon a federal judge before whom a 
case was pending to enjoin Toledo city 
officials from enforcing a certain ordinance. 
Although the aetion coming under the head 
of contempt was not committed in the pres- 
ence of the court it was near enough to 
the judge to embarrass him in the case in 
question, the tribunal held. In rendering 
the decision Chief Justice White said: “The 
safeguarding and fructification of free and 
constitutional institutions is the very basis 
and mainstay upon which the freedom of 
the press rests, and this freedom, there- 
fore, does not and eannot be held to in- 
clude the right to destroy such institutions. 
It suffices to say that, however complete 
is the right of the press to state public 
things and discuss them, that right, as 
every other right enjoyed in human so- 
ciety, is subject to the restraints which sep- 
arate right from wrong doing.” 





Manufacturers to be Classified. The war 
industries board, the food administration, 
the fuel administration, the railroad ad- 
ministration and the labor administration, 
acting together, are to classify the manu- 
facturing industries of the country as re- 
gards their essentiality to the nation’s wel- 
fare in order to determine which concerns 
in the country can best have their raw ma- 
terials limited or cut off altogether so as 
to conserve the available supply. Officials 
have become convinced that this aetion is 
necessary. The loss of 24,006,000 pounds 
of sugar at sea necessitates the cutting 
down of sugar supplies and the less essen- 
tial businesses such as the making of hard 


~ 

and soft drinks should be the first to be 
affected, it was decided. The saving of 
steel and food is also imperative and many 
manufacturers of goods not really neces- 
sary to the public welfare using these ma- 
terials will be compelled to stop altogether 
and the business of others will be cur- 
tailed to the greatest degree, said an 
official. 





Plot to Sell Russian Jewels. During a 
colloquy between customs officials at an 
Atlantic port and two men who had just 
arrived from Russia, a woman said to be a 
Russian baroness, approached the men and 
demanded that they give up her jewels. 
The men produced $730,000 worth of gems, 
eonsisting of pearls, rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds.. They were promptly arrested 
and held on eharges of attempting to de- 
fraud the government out of duties and 
bringing stolen property into the country. 
On being questioned by the officers the 
woman intimated that the jewels belonged 
to the Russian imperial family. Investi- 
gation revealed that an American attache 
to the U. S. embassy at Petrograd had been 
sending quantities of jewelry to his wife 
in America for her to dispose of. The two 
men are believed to be agents employed 
to bring the valuables to America. 

Patriotic Organization Urged. A new or- 
ganization known as the National Patriot- 
ic Council of Americans of German Origin 
is being formed and German-Americans 
numbering about 15,000,000, are being urg- 
ed to join. “We want America to win this 
War as we never wanted anything before,” 
declared one .of the officers. “We cannot 
think of any nobler work for German- 
Americans than to help win it. Some of 
us know the German government better 
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than most Americans know it and we want 
the war to go until that government is ut- 
terly discredited and overthrown.” 


Soldiers’ “Dry” Law Upheld. In declin- 
ing to review the case of a hotel keeper of 
Sault Ste. Marie, convicted of violating the 
liquor law with respect to selling intoxi- 
cants to soldiers, the U. S. supreme court 
sustained in effect the validity of the fed- 
eral statutes which make such action a 
crime. 








Giving Coupons Unfair. Complaints is- 
sued by the federal trade commission 
against coffee-roasting and _ tea-packing 
concerns, accusing them of obtaining trade 
by giving out coupons for which prizes 
are awarded by chance lot, led to 15 of the 
companies admitting their default. They 
were ordered to stop the practice, as the 
commission held it to be unfair competi- 
tion. 





Vacuum Cleaner Collects Funds. Con- 
tributions to the Red Cross were taken by 
the aid of a vacuum cleaner at a big street 
meeting in New York the other day. The 
long suction tube was extended from the 
platform out over the heads of the crowd 
while a soldier and a sailor urged the peo- 
ple to put their offerings into the opening 
at the end of it. Everything, from pen- 
nies to bills of a large denomination, was 
drawn up the tube and deposited in the 
bag of the vacuum cleaner. This method 
of collecting money was better than hav- 
ing people elbow their way through the 
crowd, everybody agreed. 

Water in Parks Cut Off. A heavy drain 
has been put on the water supply of the 
District of Columbia and the huge pump- 
ing stations which deliver the water to the 
reservoirs have been taxed to their utmost. 
In order to cut down the amount of water 
consumed President Wilson ordered the 
fountains of the White House grounds to 
be shut off. Following this the officer in 
charge of the public buildings and grounds 
of the District cut off all the fountains in 
the city parks. 





Expulsion of Student Upheld. When 
Dumfries Samson could not obtain read- 
mittance to Columbia university, from 
which institution he had been expelled be- 
cause his views and actions were regarded 
as inimical to the welfare of the student 
body and opposed to the principles of loy- 
alty and truth, he brought action against 
the college for readmission. The New 
York supreme court threw his case out, de- 
claring that the university was well within 
its rights in refusing admission to anyone 
who sought, as he did; to spread treason 
and disloyalty. 





Baseball for American Prisoners. Ban 
Johnson, president of the American base- 
ball league, has announced that baseball 
equipment is being collected for shipment 
through the medium of the Red Cross to 
Germany for the use of American war pris- 
oners held in that country. The Red Cross 
gave notice that German authorities had 
agreed to the plan. 

John Brown House Burned. Fire recently 
destroyed the house in West Torrington, 
Conn., in which John Brown, the famous 
abolitionist, was born. The building was 
owned by the John Brown Association. 





Six Ships to Bring Him Across. It took 
six ships to bring Charles Richards, a hero 
of Vimy Ridge, from London to New York; 
five of the vessels which he was on were 
sunk by submarines. Richards enlisted 
in the British army early in the war and 


was wounded at Vimy Ridge. He was sent 
to London to recuperate and when nearly 
well was given his discharge papers and 
put on a transport bound for Canada. 
When two days out from England a sub- 
marine sank the ship. The survivors were 
picked up by a steamer which a few hours 
later also fell victim to a U-boat. Three 
more times was Richards picked up by 
vessels, in each case to be later cast adrift 
in a life boat after the ship had been de- 
stroyed. The sixth ship on which he rode 
during the eventful trip managed to get 
to port without mishap. Richards felt he 
owed the Huns something for the trouble 
they had caused him so as soon as he 
landed he went to the British recruiting 
offices and re-enlisted. 


Prices of Butter Fixed. In order to pre- 
vent undue speculation in butter the food 
administration has announced that the 
price of cold storage butter handled by 
licensed dealers should be based on the 
actual cost and not on what it would cost 
to replace it. In Washington, D. C., cream- 
ery butter in prints has been fixed from 46 
to 48 cents pound to the retailer and from 
50 to 56 cents a pound to the consumer. 


Boy Sentenced for Sabotage. Louis 
Boette, 16 years old, who worked in a boiler 
plant in Charleston, S. C., was found guil- 
ty of placing nails and other pieces of 
iron in pneumatic drills. The boilers being 
made were for government use. Boette was 
sentenced to four years at the National 
Training School for Boys at Washington, 
D. C. His parents came from Germany. 

Labor Leader to Die. B. C. Caughran, 
leader of the Working Class Union of 
Arkansas, has been condemned to die and 
his brother Edmund Caughran sentenced 
to life imprisonment for the killing of a 
deputy sheriff. Both men admitted their 
guilt after the state had presented its evi- 
dence. 





Prizes for Propaganda Plan. A $1000 
prize offered by the National Security 
League for the best plan of getting Amer- 
ica’s war aims before the German people 
has been divided aqually among Dr. H. L. 
Smith, of Lexington, Va., J. C. Ralston, of 
Spokane, Wash., J. H. Monahan, of Brook- 
line, Mass., and F. J. Neubauer, of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. The judges were former Am- 
bassador James W. Gerard, Job Hedges 
and Dr. D, J. Hill. 


To Curb Retail Profiteers. The food ad- 
ministration has announced a plan for 
preventing retail dealers from charging 
excess prices for any of the commodities 
which they handle. Interpreting commit- 
tees will be established in every commu- 
nity for the purpose of ascertaining fair 
retail prices. A list of these prices will 
then be published and consumers will be 
asked to report to their local food admin- 
istrators any stores charging more than 
the announced price. Stores convicted of 
asking excess prices for their goods will 
have their supplies cut off, it is said. 





The Sugar-Beet Industry. Before the 
yar a large part ef our sugar-beet seed 
came from Germany, an inferior strain 
taken from beets originally grown in Rus- 
sia. Farmers in the United States have 
taken to raising sugar-beets with such suc- 
cess lately that this country is now almost 
independent of every other nation for sugar- 
beet seed and it is the hope of authorities 
that it may be made entirely independent. 
German sympathizers are trying to balk 
these plans by discouraging farmers from 
devoting any land to sugar-beet culture. 
They do this by circulating predictions of 


unprofitable prices for sugar next fall, 
Farmers should pay no attention to this 
Hun ruse, except to denounce it, but go 
ahead with their sugar-beet cultivation 
with the knowledge that every ton of su- 
gar-beets produced adds to our own advan- 
tage and lessens Germany’s chance of a 
monopoly after the war. 





Son Wounded Similarly. Forty-eight 
years ago Prof. George Siebert, fighting in 
the Franco-Prussian war, was wounded by 
a shell splinter in a battle near Toul, 
France. The other day his son, an artil- 
leryman in the U. S. army, while fighting 
over the same ground was wounded simi- 
larly. The elder Siebert now lives at Dan- 
ville, Ill. 





Mormons Give Wheat. Over 250,000 bush- 
els of wheat, representing the reserve sup- 
ply held in storehouses of the Mormon 
church in Utah, have been turned over to 
the local food administrator. It is the 
first time that the storehouses have been 
emptied in 30 years. 

To Save Shoe Leather. “A correspondent 
writes that the fabric of auto casings makes 
an excellent substitute for shoe soles. It 
wears nearly as long as leather, he says. 

Inventor Jailed. Bruno von Bultzingslo- 
ven, of New York, was lodged in jail the 
other day charged with making profane 
and disloyal remarks concerning the Unit- 
ed States and upholding the cause of Ger- 
many in the war. The culprit was appre- 
hended by government agents posing as 
German emissaries after he had made a 
deal with them for the sale of a device de- 
signed to enable an aeroplane to remain 
stationary in the air which he had in- 
vented. One thousand dollars in marked 
money was paid to him by the agents for 
the contrivance. 








“Gold” Cup Pewter. The “solid gold” 
cup which Kaiser Bill graciously bestowed 
some 12 years ago on Wilson Marshall, an 
American, for winning a transatlantic yacht 
race has turned out to be nothing more 
than pewter covered with a thin gold ve- 
neer and worth only about $35 instead of 
$5,000, as was believed. Mr. Marshall never 
paid enough attention to the gift to examine 
it closely and during the recent Red Cross 
drive he had it auctioned off for the bene- 
fit of that organization. Iven though its 
intrinsic value was small about $125,000 
was raised from its sale, which will help 
some to “can” the kaiser and his clique. 





Young Cleveland Enlists. Richard Cleve- 
land, son of former President Grover Cleve- 
land, has enlisted as a private in the ma- 
rine corps. He had just completed his 
junior year at Princeton. 


[[ Sovermment Notes 


Checking Industrial Congestion. Meas- 
ures to prevent a further congesting of war 
industries in the East and create an ex- 
pansion of industries in the middle West 
and South have been prescribed by the 
war industries board and the fuel and 
railroad administrations. According to the 
announcement, no increase in the volume 
of war orders nor in the number of plants 
handling them will be permitted in the 
New England states, easter and southern 
New York, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware or eastern Maryland, exclud- 
ing Baltimore. Several reasons have been 
given for the move, the principal ones be- 
ing the shortage of labor in the East, the 
inability of railroads to supply a sufficient 
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amount of coal or to handle promptly the 
manufactured products and the congested 
condition at Atlantic ports, By allowing 
the manufacturers of war industries to 
spread farther into the South and West 
these difficulties will be largely avoided, it 
is believed. 





Germans in U.S.; Americans in Germany. 
According to the latest records of the war 


- department, a total of 133 American sol- 


diers have been located at German prison 
camps and about 215 American civilians, 
including sailors, interned. in Germany. 
Some 5,000 Germans are interned in the 
United States, it is said. This includes 
1,319 prisoners of war at Fort McPherson, 
Ga., about 840 alien enemies at Fort Ogle- 
thorp, Ga., 430 alien enemies at Fort Doug- 
las, Utah, and between 2,000 and 2,500 Ger- 
mans at Hot Springs, N. C., taken from 
German merchantmen. Five hundred in- 
terned Germans are being sent to army 
camps to aid in cultivating gardens. 

New Nitrate Plgnts. The war department 
has entered into contracts with the Air Ni- 
trate Corporation for the erection of two 
new nitrate plants for the fixation of nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere, one to be located 
near Cincinnati, O., and the other near 
Toledo, O. Each plant will employ about 
1,700 men. 





Attempts to Avoid Censorship.  Court- 
martial proceedings have been instituted 
against an American aviation cadet who 
attempted to send uncensored photographs 
to America by an American civilian who 
was returning. The photographs were dis- 
covered on the civilian at a base port and 
he was arrested. Some of them were of an 
“indiscreet” nature, it was said. It is the 
first instance discovered in which anyone 
has attempted to avoid the censorship 
since the issuance of the general order pro- 
hibiting the sending of uncensored commu- 
nications to America. 





Men to Cut Spruce. A call for 9,000 lim- 
ited service men to go to the Northwest to 
cut spruce for airplane factories has been 
issued by Provost Marshal General Crow- 
der. The call includes about 6,625 labor- 
ers, 250 clerks, 600 carpenters, 300 cooks 
and a number of automobile drivers, rail- 
road engineers, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men, locomotive repairmen, telegraphers, 
track builders, steam fitters, surveyors, me- 
chanics, draftsmen, pile driver foremen, 
stationary engineers, etc. The men are to 
be drawn from every state in the Union 
except Maine, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 
Texas. 





Sailors Taught Athletics. Under the di- 
rection of Walter Camp, dean of the Yale 
athletic advisers, American blue jackets are 
being taught to ‘box, wrestle and -swim. 
Various tricks in all three arts are being 
given special attention to enable the pupil 
to take care of himself in most any kind 
of an encounter or mishap. 


First Shell Plant Completed. The war 
department has announced that the first of 
the four big plants for making high explo- 
sive shells with which American batteries 
are to be supplied has been completed and 
put in operation. The other three. plants 
are expected to be finished in a few months. 





Tank Corps Increasing. The war de- 
partment is pleased with the manner in 
which the tank corps of the army is get- 
ting into shape for active service and the 
belief is expressed in all quarters that this 
branch of the fighting forces will have an 
important part in winning the war. Hun- 
dreds of daring men who wanted to see 


service of the most active and exciting na- 
ture have joined. Many who had been re- 
jected for aviation service sought the tank 
division as the next surest means of being 
placed where the hottest engagements 
would occur. The battle cry of the men 
in training is “Treat ’em rough”, and every 
recruit is made to understand that this 
must be his motto until the Huns are wiped 
out. The training camp is on the old 
Gettysburg battlefield. 





Tobacco a Necessity. When Senator 
Swanson of Va. inquired of the war in- 
dustries board what measures would be 
taken for supplying the tobacco industry of 
the country with fuel supplies he was in- 
formed by the members of the board that 
tobacco is considered as a “necessity” and 
producers would be given preferential con- 
sideration. 





Missing Aviators Rescued. A dirigible 
balloon, carrying a pilot and a machinist, 
which sailed from the naval station at Cape 
May, N. J., one morning recently, failed to 
return at the appointed time and after 
waiting several days without hearing any- 
thing from it officers at the station gave it 
up for lost. Nearly a week afterwards 
word came to headquarters that the air- 
ship had been found at sea and the crew 
rescued. It was learned that while the 
dirigible was flying some distance off the 
coast engine trouble developed which caus- 
ed it to fall into the sea. The airship was 
not equipped with wireless so the aviators 
were unable to make their whereabouts 
known. <A boat happening along discov- 
ered the plight of the two men and brought 
them ashore. 





Explains Soldiers’ Pardon. In pardoning 
the two soldiers of the American expedi- 
tionary force who went to sleep while on 
duty and were sentenced by court martial 
to be shot for their offense President Wil- 
son stated that he expected his action to 
act “as a challenge to devoted service for 
the future”. No disloyalty or “conscious 
disregard of his duty” was found against 
either man, he said, and in view of their 
youth he believed that another chance 
should be give them to prove worthy of 
the confidence which America reposes in 
her soldiers. Both men were directed to 
report to their company for further mili- 
tary duty. 





Licenses for Motor Boats. A law has 
been passed requiring all motor boats in 
American, waters to have licenses, the num- 


ber of which must be conspicuouslh. dis- 
played. The licenses, it is said, are free. 
The object in having them is to~-enable 


navigation officers to distinguish each in- 
dividual boat. 





Accounts of Soldiers’ Deaths. In cases 
where soldiers of the expeditionary force 
die as the result of accident, suicide, homi- 
cidal attack or military execution, Secre- 
tary of War Baker has ordered that the ex- 
act causes of such deaths shall not be given 
out with other announcements but shall 
be included under the heading “Accidents 
and Other Causes”. The object is to pro- 
tect friends and relatives of men who die 
thus from unnecessary humiliation. The 
nearest relative will be noufied privately 
and then if he insists upon knowing the 
true cause it will be given him. 


Reducing Railway Accidents. Over 10,000 
persons were killed and about 216,000 were 
injured on railways last year. This high 
number of accidents could be lessened, the 
railway administration believes, and as a 
means of accomplishing it 1,000 commit- 
tees to carry on work of an educational 


nature have been appointed. Each commit- 
tee will be made up of 20 officers and em- 
ployees working under the direction of a 
division superintendent. Officials estimate 
that a 20 per cent reduction in the number 
of accidents will be realized through the 
efforts of these men. 


A Military Farm. A 400-acre farm, sit- 
uated near Camp Dix, N. J., is to be turned 
over to convalescents and men who are 
physically unfit for military service. Offi- 
cials are also planning to utilize on this 
farm the labor of prisoners of war brought 
from the fighting zone. 





Would Regulate Canning Industry. The 
federal trade commission has handed to 
President Wilson recommendations for 
regulating the canning industry of the 
country, especially that of meat packers. 
Existing inequities have been revealed, it 
was declared, which should be remedied 
without delay. During 1917 canners aver- 
aged a profit of 32 per cent, 23 per cent 
more than was realized in 1916. As a 
means of preventing further exploitation 
of the public by the canners the commis- 
sion recommended that henceforth future 
sales should be restricted and credit facil- 
ities established either through a govern- 
ment agency, such as a farm loan bank, or 
through co-operative organizations. It was 
also suggested that the name of the can- 
ner and the state in which the product 
was packed should be required on all la- 
bels. 





More Forest Land Purchased. Three new 
national forests in the East—the White 
Mountain, in Maine and New Hampshire, 
the Shenandoah, in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, and the Natural Bridge, in Virginia 
have been proclaimed. The White Moun- 
tain Forest includes about 267,000 acres to 
which title has actually been taken and 
124,000 acres more approved for purchase. 
The Shenandoah National Forest comprises 
approximately 165,000 acres, 100,000 of 
which have been acquired and the remain- 
der approved. The Natural Bridge Nation- 
al Forest extends over an area of 100,000 
acres, 73,000 of which have been purchased 
and the rest approved. As forset lands 
are bought or contracted for they are put 
under care of the administration as “pur- 
chase areas”, pending the time when their 
accumulation will be sufficient to justify 
the proclamation which gives them their 
final status. The present net area of na- 
tional forests, including those in Alaska 
and Porto Rico, is over 155,500,000 acres. 

Liberty Motors Successful. 
the Earl of Reading, the British ambassa- 
dor, British technical authorities, after 
giving American Liberty motors a thorough 
trying out, are thoroughly satisfied with 
the results. The Liberty engine is a most 
valuable contribution to the allied aviation 
programs, is their opinion. Members of 
the senate committee in charge of the in- 
vestigation into aircraft production pre- 
dict that at the present rate of progress 
19,000 Liberty motors will be delivered by 
Sept. 1, next year. Most of these motors 
will be produced in Detroit. 


According to 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 
Teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the country. Thousands 
of office positions open at $1100 to $1800; 
short hours. Writeimmediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. S88, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open and many 
sample examination questions.—Adv. 
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GERMANY. 


People Lack Food. Allowances of the 
most indispensable food articles are 
now very small or altogether lacking. 
Supplies have not been obtained from 
the Ukraine as had been expected and 
this is bitterly disappointing to the peo- 
ple. One of the newspapers says in this 
connection; “Kindly spare us Ukraine 
promises. We have been fooled too 
often with empty words, Tell the peo- 
ple the plain truth.” Vorwaerts, the 
socialist organ, declares that the past 
year’s war diet has greatly reduced the 
people’s physical and moral powers of 
endurance and warns that further food 
reductions will constitute a serious 
menace. 

New substitutes are offered from time 
to time to make up for the lack of real 
food; a special drug for “stilling hunger 
and enabling people to hold out until 
the next meal” was advertised in one 
of the newspapers not long ago. 

Several children in an orphanage 
starved to death recently and a number 
of others were found to have been re- 
duced to mere skeletons. What appears 
to alarm the authorities most is the 
great reduction of the birth rate, be- 
lieved to result largely from the acute 
shortage of food. 

Crimes of all kinds are reported to 
be increasing at a rapid rate, due to 
the long-continued privations suffered 
by the populace. A socialist member of 
the house of deputies in a speech before 
that body not long ago referred to re- 
ports of numberless thefts and alarm- 


ing criminality among children. He 
charged that profiteering abounds 


everywhere, that usury is rampant on 
all sides and that there is much corrup- 
tion among officials. 

“Everybody,” he declared, “cheats, 
steals and grabs, from a jailbird to court 
chamberlain who cheats the needy 
home worker out of his scanty earnings 
and pockets millions. And the longer 
the war lasts the worse it becomes,” Be- 
fore he concluded the deputy sharply 
attacked the activities of the police and 
informers and denounced the hypocrit- 
ical censorship maintained by the au- 
thorities. 

The poor who feel the food shortage 
most keenly are bitter agains’ the rich 
who are able to keep themselves sup- 
plied with food and for whom the poor 
are obliged to fight and suffer; one man 
wrote in a letter that “if the rich had 
nothing to eat as we poor people have 
the war would soon come to an end.” 





Socialists Denounce War. A socialist 
member of the reichstag declared the 
other day that “the border states have 
become a Golgotha where lie bleaching 
the bones of the best in the land who 
have been slaughtered by the misled 
German soldiers” and asserted that “the 
entire war has become a family affair 


of the Hohenzollerns”, Another social- 
ist member charged that the kaiser has 
needlessly sacrificed 500,000 Germans 
since the beginning of the big offensive 
last spring. At a large socialist gather- 
ing the speakers dwelt on the troubles 
that war has brought to Germany, paint- 
ed the future in dismal black colors and 
declared that the people have had 
enough of wounded, enough of cannon 
fodder and enough of “train meat’— 
great numbers of wounded soldiers 
brought back day ana night by tfains 
from the front. At the Krupp gun 
works special agents are posted to trap 
socialists. They give voice to extreme 
socialistic view in order to draw out 
socialist workmen and then report them 
to the authorites. 





U. S. Officers Threatened. When the 
question was brought up in the reich- 
stag some time ago as to whether Ger- 
man officer prisoners in America were 
being compelled to work as had been 
reported it was announced that the 
Swiss minister had been requested to 
make inquiries in Washington and to 
inform American authorities that if no 
satisfactory answer were given within 
a reasonable time American officer pris- 
oners in Germany will be compelled to 
work, The truth is that German officers 
held prisoners in the United States have 
never been required to work. For a 
time they were paid according to their 
rank in the German service, as was pro- 
vided by international agreement, but 
when the German government made no 
response to suggestions for reciprocal 
treatment of American officers held 
prisoners in Germany practice was dis- 
continued several months ago. The Ger- 
mans still profess to regard ..merica’s 
participation in the war as merely a big 
joke. A paper published by Krupps 
informs its readers that we entered the 
war purely as a matter of business, to 
save American money that had been ad- 
vanced to the allies in loans. 





Plague at Essen. Considerable un- 
easiness is felt over the spread and in- 
creasing virulence of a disease which 
has been causing from 15 to 20 deaths 
a day at Essen. As a precautionary 
measure workers employed by the great 
gun factory are being kept in their bar- 
racks. Although the Krupp organ has 
insisted that the Germans suffered only 
slight losses in the late offensives, many 
employees have been taken from the 
Krupp works and sent to the front, men 
of 51 being sent to replace them in the 
plant. Many blind soldiers are also 
employed to push trucks, being guided 
about by little girls. Soldiers who have 
lost legs are working as lathe operators. 





Expects Help from Church. Writing 
a short time ago to the German evan- 
gelical church on the occasion of the 
commencement of its fifth century the 


kaiser remarked that the church has 
begun every century of its history in 
trying times but that all storms have 
been weathered and the church has 
been “a great blessing to the German 
people and the fatherland.” The pres- 
ent war, he said, has placed before the 
church unanticipated tasks and he de- 
sires to help equip it to meet these tasks 
and to “pave the way for its ever deeper 
anchorage in the German national life”. 
He expressed the hope that after the 
war the church “may prove itself a 
force from which may rise people in- 
wardly strong and purified”. 


Germans Accuse Poles. Germans are 
complaining that the Polish legion in 
the region dominated by them in white 
Russia have adopted the worst practices 
of the red guard. They accuse the Poles 
of enriching themselves at the expense 
of the Lithuanians, white Russians and 
Jews in the Territory and taking hos- 
tages whom they threaten to kill unless 
large ransoms are paid them. The Ger- 
mans are urging steps to improve this 
“disorderly situation”, 


Centrist Reichstag Head. Deputy Feh- 
renbach, centrist, has been elected pres- 
ident of the reichstag, receiving 270 of 
the 280 votes cast. Three vice-presi- 
dents were elected at the same time. 


Imprisoned for “Frivolity”. An artist 
named Schaeffer, said to be an Ameri- 
can citizen, was sentenced with his wife 
and two Germans to imprisonment for 
six weeks at Munich for “frivolity” in 
holding a fancy-dress ball at the be- 
ginning of the offensive on the western 


‘ front. 





Lumber Captured. Reports say that 
building material worth millions of dol- 
lars, imported from America by Miss 
Anne Morgan’s committee for the re- 
building of -villages in France, fell into 
German hands as a result of the offen- 
sive of a few weeks ago. 





A German Trade Deception. To create 
prejudice unfavorable to American prod- 
ducts German traders in South Ameri- 
ca have got together there some of the 
poorest, cheapest and shoddiest goods 
that can be found, marked them promi- 
nently, “Made in U. S. A.” and distri- 
buted them widely in the markets of 
South American countries at extremely 
low prices, 





Hindenburg Insane. Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg is suffering from an 
acute nervous disease, according to re- 
cent advices; his mind is said to be so 
much affected that he has been confined 
in a private sanitarium. 

CUBA. 

German Spy Caught. Investigation of 
the appearance of light flashes coming 
at intervals from an isolated point led 
to the arrest of a German named 
Groeng, said to have been an officer of 
one of the German ships seized by the 
government when Cuba declared war 
on Germany. A map of Cuba with no- 
tations on it, a map of Mexico and a 
lantern were found in Groeng’s posses- 
sion when the police caught him. A 
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Spaniard was arrested as he started 
away from the German’s home, carry- 
ing a large portrait of the German kai- 
ser. 


ENGLAND. 


Abandon Irish Policy. Speaking for 
the government in the house of lords 
the other day Lord Curzon announced 
that the policy of home rule and con- 
scription for Ireland would be tempo- 
rarily abandoned. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the government does not in- 
tend to drop permanently the extension 
of conscription to Ireland or to cease 
efforts looking toward the establish- 
ment of Irish home rule. 

Lord Curzon said that revelations of 
the Sinn Fein conspiracy and the action 
of the Catholic clergy in resisting con- 
scription, directly challenging imperial 
supremacy, had led to the government’s 
action in giving up the two measnres 
for the present. The cabinet, he said, 
believes that it is better to get 50,000 
voluntary Irish recruits than to get a 
larger number by conscription and pos- 
sibly bring on civil war. 

In the course of his address Lord Cur- 
zon explained that it is impossible to 
bring the deported Sinn Fein conspira- 
tors to trial without disclosing to the 
enemy the means by which the govern- 
ment was made cognizant of their 
treasonable acts. 

It was recently announced that the 
man who was put ashore on the Irish 
coast by a German submarine and was 
immediately taken into custody and 
imprisoned in the tower of London 
was Lance Corporal J. Dowling, of the 
Conneaught rangers. It is believed that 
this man who has been remanded for 
trial by a court-martial, charged with 
voluntarily aiding the enemy, had been 
held a prisoner in Germany prior to his 
landing and arrest in Ireland. 





A Channel Tunnel. The project of 
digging a tunnel under the English 
ehannel after the war is being con- 
sidered. The chairman of the house of 
commons channel committee believes 
that such a tunnel which would be of 
great importance to England and France 
would make practicable a railroad line 
from London to Constantinople without 
a break or change of gage and in time it 
might be extended to Calcutta, to Cape 
Town and Peking. 





No Recognition For Finns. According 
to Foreign Secretary Balfour, the gov- 
ernment does not purpose to recognize 
the Finnish government, believing it to 
be under German influence. He knows 
of none of the allies, he said, which has 
recognized the independence of the 
Ukraine and none of them has given it 
assistance since its domination by Ger- 
many. 





Sunken Ships Salvaged. A report of 
the admiralty salvage department shows 
that in the past three and a half years 
more than 400 ships sunk by the Ger- 
mans in British waters have been raised 
and restored to a serviceable condition. 
Nearly 150 of this number were sal- 
vaged in the first half of the present 


year. Improved methods have resulted 
in a rapid increase of late in the num- 
ber of vessels so restored. 





Rations for Boy Workers. Thousands 
of boys, under the supervision of their 
teachers, are engaged in the cultivation 
of land near their schools. Arrange- 
ments have been made to issue rations 
to.them in somewhat the same manner 
as soldiers are provided for. 


Shakespeare Folios Sold. A large copy 
of the first Shakespeare folio of 1623 
was sold the other day for $10,500. Sev- 
eral other folios were sold at prices 
ranging from $625 to $2,350. An un- 
recorded copy of Romeo and Juliet, 
1597, first edition, brought $4,150, a King 
Lear of 1608, $2,000 and a Merry Wives 
of Windsor, of 1690, $2,200. 





America Cursed in Ireland. When the 
candidate of the Irish National League 
who had been defeated by the Sinn Fein 
for the chairmanship of the county 
council of Cork referred in an address 
to America’s friendship for Ireland 
someone in the audience shouted out: 
“To he | with America!” 


Yanks Introduce Baseball. Wherever 
they go the American soldiers carry 
with them the American national game 
of baseball. The infectious enthusiasm 
for the sport has spread from them rap- 
idly to the English; it is said that al- 
ready there are 2,000 baseball nines in 
England, 


Old Wines for Red Cross. Old wines 
and liquors from the royal cellars fig- 
ured in a Red Cross wine and spirit sale 
in London a short time ago. Three 
dozen bottles of liquor donated by King 
George brought $1,250. A bottle of rum 
from the royal ceilar, made in 1820, 
sold for $250. Among the other liquors 
presented by the king were three bottles 
of Jamaica rum, made in 1756 and bot- 
tled 20 years later. These sold for $125. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Kajser’s Speech Falsified. On com- 
paring the official text of a recent 
speech by the German kaiser with a 
version prepared by the official Wolff 
agency for transmission to Austria a 
Swiss newspaper has distovered a num- 
ber of what it calls “suggestive falsifi- 
cations.” 








Workers Demand Peace. Weary of 
the war and goaded by hunger the peo- 
ple of the dual monarchy are becoming 
more and more insistent in their de- 
mands for food and an end to the war. 
At Vienna numerous bread riots have 
occurred, street cars have been inter- 
fered with, factory buildings have been 
attacked, bakers’ wagons have been 
held up and looted and disorders of 
various kinds have been committed. 

It is said that more than 150,000 
workers in munitions factories in the 
Austrian capital have gone out on a 
strike. They demand that the govern- 
ment show itself ready for peace and 
that invitations be extended at once 
to the governments of enemy countries 
to enter into peace negotiations. 

With cries of “Germany is starving 





us” ahd “Down with Germany”, the 
hungry, disaffected crowds the other 
day attacked the German embassy but 
the police succeeded in driving them 
off before any serious harm was done. 

According to former Premier Tisza, 
many provinces of Hungary have only 
one-third to one-fourth as much food 
as is needed to nourish the people 
To 


properly. make conditions more 
difficult and discouraging growing 


crops in some sections of the country 
have been damaged by heavy snow- 
storms to such an extent that harvests 
will be seriously reduced. 





TURKEY. 


Restoring Garden of Eden. For many 
years the reputed site of the garden of 
Eden in the Tigris and Euphrates val- 
leys has been neglected because of the 
uncertainty and the lack of security 
under the misgovernment of the Turks; 
naturally the inhabitants did not care 
to labor at the production of crops only 
to have the Turkish tax-gatherers come 
along and seize all of the fruits of their 
labors at harvest time. 

For the benefit of tc people living 
there and to supply the military forces 
the British Mesopotamian expedition of 
late has been laboring successfully to 
restore the productivity of the soil. 
With the help of local laborers and 
others imported from India 100 canals 
that have lain for centuries in disuse, 
the remains of an elaborate ancient ir- 
rigation system, have been opened and 
put into a serviceable condition. 

It is hoped that a vast scheme of irri- 
gation planned for the region can be 
carried out ultimately. The work al- 
ready done, it is expected, will result 
in a larger crop production this year 
than has been known in this supposed 
cradle of the human race since it was 
under the rule of ancient kings men- 
tioned in Old Testament chronicles. 





A Fire in Constantinople some time 
ago destroyed a strip of the city more 
than two and a half miles long and 
from a third to more than a half mile 
wide. More than 5,000 houses, 20 baths, 
a dozen bazaars and 40 mosques were 
licked up by the flames and 200,000 per- 
sons were left without homes. The 
fire which raged for 27 hours originat- 
ed from a lighted cigarette butt care- 
lessly thrown into the corner of a room, 


TONGA ISLANDS. 


King Dead. George II, native king of 
the Tonga or Friendly islands, died a 
short time ago. Princess Salome, wife 
of the governor of Haabai, succeeded 
to the throne, having been proclaimed 
queen. The islands which are in the 
south Pacific are under a British pro- 
tectorate. There are about 150 of them 
but only about 30 are inhabited. The 
people who are fair Polynesians are 
Christenized. 





TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 

Thousands government clerical jobs 
open. Salaries $1000 to $1800. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R84, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for free list positions —Advt. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Australian Lake Yields Pure Salt. 


On York peninsula in South Australia 
there is a wonderful lake of pure salt, 
says Wide World magazine. It is a 
huge depression in the earth which 
fills up in the winter months. In the 
hot summer sun the water quickly 
evaporates, leaving a thick deposit of 
almost pure salt. 

Seen from a distance the surface of 
the lake has all the appearance of being 
covered with a sheet of ice. The salt 
crust is so thick and strong that men 
and even carts and plows can traverse 
it with perfect safety. Yet below the 
crust there is a considerable body of 
sluggish water. 

After the rays of the summer sun 
have played their part, the salt is gath- 
ered. It is just raked into heaps, and 
these pyramids of salt are a striking 
feature of the landscape. The salt is 
now shoveled into carts and conveyed 
to various works on the seaboard, to 
undergo the process of refining. Gath- 
ering the salt is trying work on ac- 
count of the great heat and the daz- 
zling reflection, Often it is necessary 
for the men to wear colored glasses to 
protect the eyes. After the loose salt 
has been collected from the surface, a 
special kind of plow is run over it, 
when another harvest of the valuable 
material can be reaped. 

The yield of salt from this strange 
lake amounts to several thousand tons a 
year, and it is among the finest obtain- 
able. The lake is several square miles 
in area and is naturally a very valuable 
property. 


Car Wheels on a Curved Track. 
While a railroad car or other vehicle 
is moving over a perfectly straight 
track or path the wheels on one side 
rotate at exactly the same rate as those 
on the other because the distance cov- 
ered is the same in each case. In round- 
ing a curve, however, the wheels at the 
outside of the curve must move over a 
greater horizontal distance in a given 
time than do those at the inside, con- 
sequently those on one or both sides 
must slip if the wheels are fixed rigidly 
to the shaft and no provision has been 
made to allow those on either side to 
rotate at a rate different from that of 
those on the opposite side. 

In the case of automobiles this diffi- 
culty is overcome by means of a differ- 
ential gear through which the power of 
the engine is transmitted to the rear 
axle or the driving wheels. In farm and 
other horse-drawn machinery, lawn- 
mowers, etc., in which power is deriv- 
ed from the turning of the wheels when 
drawn over the ground ratchets are 
provided to allow for differences in the 
rate of rotation of the two wheels, as 
in turning. 

As locomotives and other railroad 
rolling stock have to move over curves, 








allowances must be made for the re- 
sulting differences of rotation of their 
wheels. This is done by making the 
wheels in the form of truncated cones, 
that is, making the inner diameter 
somewhat greater than the outer diam- 
eter. Flanges are’ made at the inner 
side of the wheels and these have a play 
of about two inches between the rails; 
that is, if the flange on one side is 
against the rail on which the wheel is 
supported there will be about two inch- 
es between the flange of the opposite 
wheel-and the rail supporting it. 

In rounding a curve the locomotive 
and cars are thrown toward the out- 
side of the curve, due to inertia, or re- 
sistance to change of direction of mo- 
tion, so that the flanges on the wheels 
there are against the rail and the “play” 
is all at the opposite side. Thus, it will 
be seen, the wheel at the outside of the 
curve rolis along on its greatest diame- 
ter while that at the inside rolls on its 
least diameter. This means that the 
former covers a greater horizontal dis- 
tance than the latter in a given time 
and there is little or no need for either 
to slip. 

Curves in the track and the bevel or 
coning of the wheels are standardized 
as far_as possible and each of the two 
conditions is calculated with reference 
to the other. That is to say the acute- 
ness of the curves is regulated by the 
extent to which the beveling or coning 
of the wheels can be counted on to 
overcome the difference in the rate of 
rotation and the consequent tendency 
to slip. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Gas Shoveled from Trenches. The pois- 
onous gases used in the war are heavier 
than the air and so they settle to the bot- 
tom of trenches, dugouts, etc., and remain, 
for a long time capable of doing harm, un- 
less something is done to dissipate them 
and dilute them with air. American sol- 
diers overcome this gas danger by “shovel- 
ing” it out of their trenches, underground 
shelters, etc. Canvas scoops or “flappers” 
which can be attached to ordinary shovels 
are provided for this purpose. With these 
the men, protected by gas masks or res- 
pirators, “shovel” the gas out and beat 
about in the lower levels until the gases 
have been sufficiently diluted with air to 
be practically harmless. 





Paper from Sawdust. A British paper 
manufacturer has succeeded in making pa- 
per suitable for newspaper printing from 
sawdust which is available in considerable 
quantities as a by-product of the saw mills, 
now unusually busy producing lumber for 
war use. It is hoped that the supply of 
paper, at present greatly reduced because 
of restrictions on the importation of wood 
pulp, will be materially increased by util- 
izing sawdust. 


Dr. Cook and the Nerth Pole. Donald 
MacMillan, leader of the Crocker Land ex- 
pedition, reported some time ago that the 
two Eskimos who accompanied Dr. Cook 





during his explorations in the north polar 
regions went with the MacMillan party and 
their testimony which seemed to be trust- 
worthy indicates that the farthest-north 
point reached by Cook was 500 miles from 
the pole. The MaeMillan party identified 
a number of points at which Cook took 
photographs which he has described and 
labeled as being much farther north than 
they really are. 





Potash from Cement Mill. A cement 
plant. in western Maryland is obtaining 
about two and a half tons of potash daily 
as a by-product. The potash which is in 
great demand as a fertilizer and for vari- 
ous other purposes is recovered from the 
dust and fumes of the plant by a process 
of electrical precipitation, similar to the 
one described in the Pathfinder not long 
ago 





First Explorer of Grand Canon. Maj. 
Powell has been recognized by the govern- 
ment as the first to go through the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado and it has set up a 
monument to him near the gorge. Lately 
documents showing that James White, a 
miner, one of a party of four and the only 
one of the number to get through alive, 
traversed the canon in 1867, two years be- 
fore Maj. Powell. There are records of 
Spanish explorers having visited the great 
cut more than 300 years before but they 
were all content with merely looking down 
from the top. 


A HINT TO A HUN. 

In a portion of Italian territory invaded 
by the Germans the residents were forced 
to harbor Hun officers. A gardener had to 
provide for a Bavarian cavalryman. This 
individual showed discontent at a meal, 
and placed his saber by him on the table 
with a significant air. 

The gardener saw, but made no observa- 





tion, and went out and immediately re- 
turned with a hay-fork, which he put 
alongside of the saber. The Bavarian 


waxed red with rage, but the gardener re- 
marked, .quietly: “I thought that there 
should be a fork to go with so large a 
knife.” 

The saber was replaced in a corner of 
the room.—London Opinion. 


HOW AN EDITOR GOT WEALTH. 

A man tells of a country editor who 
started out poor 20 years ago and has re- 
tired with the comfortable fortune of 
$00,000. This money was acquired through 
industry, economy, conscientious efforts 
to give full value, indomitable perseverance 
and the death of an uncle who left the 
editor $49,999.50.—Kansas City Times. 
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How the President Does His Work. 


President Wilson is a firm believer 
in exercize to keep a man fit and in 


good health. He usually spends a part 
of each day playing golf and if the 
weather prevents him from indulging 
in this sport he goes for a walk which 
he enjoys about as much, He is one of 
the busiest men in the world in these 
strenuous war times and he has little 
time to indulge in reading which he 
has always. enjoyed greatly. However, 
he manages to read a detective story 
once in a while and he never allows 
his exacting duties to prevent him from 
enjoying a little joke now and then. 
He is given to witty sayings and humor- 
ous remarks and is a master at narrat- 
ing funny little stories, being able to 
tell darky stories in inimitable darky 
dialect. 

Although a great mass of work con- 
fronts him each day, he consistently 
heeds the sage old maxim which ad- 
vises working: while you work and 
playing while you play. By keeping 
himself in good physical trim, concen- 
trating and attacking his duties in the 
most efficient and systematic manner 
he manages in a few hours to dispose of 
work that would take other men a 
whole day or perhaps two or three days 
to do. 

He never allows his official business 
to accumulate and crowd him but at- 
tends to everything of the kind prompt- 
ly and apparently without worry or 
great exertion. In this respect he dif- 
fers considerably from his predecessor 
in the White House who worked rath- 
er fitfully and irregularly, allowing his 
duties to pile up for a while and then 
going at them hard and intensively 
until all had been attended to. 


He Acted Too Hastily. - 


To illustrate the fact that mistakes 
are easily made by acting precipitously 
Senator Sheppard of Tex. not long ago 
told the following story: A certain 
master builder who was noted for his 
sharpness was constantly watching his 
men and if he found one loitering on 
the job he dealt with him unmerci- 
fully. One morning he remarked to the 
foreman: “You'll have to handle your 
men more strictly. I just found a fel- 
low standing around with his hands in 
his pockets. I gave him a week’s wages 
and fired him then and there.” 

“IT see”, said the forman 
fully. “Which man was it?” 

“That fellow over there, just going 
around the corner.” 

“Why, that is not one of our men. 
That’s a fellow that had just come in 
looking for a job.” 


thought- 


The Germans at Manila. 

Letters written at the time of the 
war with Spain by Admiral Dewey to 
U. S. Deputy and Vice-Consul Wildman 
at Hongkong, published some time ago 


in The Forum, show plainly that the 
Germans interfered with the activities 
of Dewey’s fleet with the deliberate 
purpose of causing trouble and turning 
the war to their advantage, also that 
Dewey was aware of the German men- 
ace and that for three months he kept 
his fleet in readiness to meet some 
hostile German action. 

Shortly after Manila had passed into 
American hands U. S. Consul Williams 


told Mr. Wildman in a letter, also 
published, that the Germans were 


“making asses of themselves as usual” 
and expressed the opinion that “it must 
be counted a dire misfortune by a can- 
did, fine people like the German nation 
to have a lunatic for a sovereign”. 

In another report Consul Williams 
said: “Manila being braced up by un- 
wise friendship. If great bloodshed and 
destruction come Spain may justly lay 
it all to the Germans and the world 
will decide it to be right. Manila 
would have surrendered without blood- 
shed only for these mischiefmakers. 
British ships have strong naval force 
and deterring German insolence.” 

The Conservative Senate. 

It would be unfair and incorrect to 
say that all members of the U. S. sen- 
ate are ultra-conservative, backward, 
rather than forward-looking men, that 
they are old fogies, many years behind 
the times and stubbornly opposed to 
real progress, but all of these things 
might not untruthfully or ineptly be 
said of the senate as a body. It appar- 
ently does not take kindly to any 
changes, does not like to adapt itself to 
new conditions, but prefers to jog along 
in the same old rut and at the same old 
pace it has followed since times far 
antedating the memory of the oldest 
senator. 

At least such is the logical conclu- 
sion in view of the fact that though 
none of the present members are users 
of snuff and none for a long time have 
been, snuff boxes and snuff are still 
provided for the senators, being kept 
near the lobby entrance inside the sen- 
ate chamber. And what is more, fresh 
snuff is put into the boxes from time to 
time, all paid for of course with money 
provided by our generous Uncle Sam. 

These senatorial snuff boxes are sur- 
vivals of a day long past when snuff- 
taking was a more or less common 
habit. The senate, it appears, provided 
the snuff originally for the convenience 
of members who were wont to regale 
themselves with a pinch each time they 
enter the chamber to take up their 
legislative duties. 

Some 55 years ago a Union soldier 
who had been incapacitated by a wound 
suffered on the battlefield was given a 
job in the senate at the instance of cer- 
tain members who desired that he might 
be properly cared for. His official title 
which, like his job, was specially cre- 





ated for him was “sharpener of quill 
pens”. Although no-one now uses quill 
pens and there has been no call for 
them for years, this man is still on the 
senate‘s pay roll as “sharpener of quill 
pens” and in the stationery room of 
which he has charge a stock of quill 
pens is still carried. 

Years ago, as some of the present 
age may be surprised and interested 
to learn, sand was generally used for 
blotting purposes. Naturally each mem- 
ber of the senate then was supplied 
with some to absorb surplus ink. Al- 
though such use of sand has long been 
obsolete and is now practically forgot- 
ten, the senate keeps on supplying it to 
its members, a little receptacle on each 
senator’s desk being kept full. 





SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


What ardently we wish we soon believe. 
—Young. 





Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centers in the mind. 
—Goldsmith, 


There comes forever something between 
us and what we deem our happiness.— 
Byron. 





Whatever makes men good Christians 
makes them good citizens—Daniel Web- 
ster. 

*Tis hard to school the heart to be, in 
spite of injury and envy, generous still.— 
Henry Ellison. 





Philosophy goes no further than proba- 
bility and in every assertion keeps a doubt 
in reserve.—Froude. 





The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 

Chastis’d by sabler tints of woe.—Gray. 

Forty years is the old age of youth while 
50 isthe youth of old age.—Victor Hugo. 


Books are the best things well used; 
abused, among the worst——Emerson. 





Our lives are albums written through 
with good or ill, with false or true—Whit- 
tier. 


Men may rise on _ stepping-stones of 
their dead selves to higher things.—Tenny- 
son. 


Wisdom is the abstract of the past but 
beauty is the promise of the future— 
Holmes. 





New customs, though they be never so 
ridiculous, nay, let them be unmanly, yet 
are follow’d—Shakespeare. 


No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 

A record, written by fingers ghostly 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 

In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it.—Longfellow. 





Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human.—Burns. 


Before philosophy can teach by experi- 
ence, the philosophy has to be in readiness, 
the experience must be gathered and intel- 
ligibly recorded.—Carlyle. 





I am a part of all that I have met— 
Tennyson. 





All philosophy lies in two words, “sus- 
tain” and “abstain”.—Epictetus. 
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Milwaukee Sentinel.—Mighty few Amer- 
icans will object if Japan lands a good 
stiff wallop on the jaw of this Prusso-Bol- 
shevik thing in Siberia. It is high time. 





St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—Vacationists 
this year will have an opportunity to get 
acquainted with their own state. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press.—They are begin- 
ning to be suspicious in Germany, it is 
rumored, that America in the war is not 
exactly kidding. 





Springfield Union—The kaiser, it is said, 
has offered Gibraltar to Spain. Some day, 
in a burst of uncontrollable generosity, he 
may offer Brazil to Siam. 


Washington Post.—Frau Krupp is said to 
have offered the long-range gun to the 
United States as far back as 1914. Pardon 
the delay, Bertha, but we’ll call and get it 
shortly. 





Buffalo Courier.—All the allies have to 
do is to defeat Germany, and make it with- 
draw its troops and its commercial de- 
mands on Russia, to win the permanent 
friendship of the Muscovite nation. 


Providence Journal.—The British refer 
to our soldiers as “Yanks.” The French 
know them as “Sammies.” Let them use 
what terms they will. Why should not we, 
a hundred million resolute Americans, con- 


Get a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 
urgently needed by U. S. Government for protected Civil 
Service positions. Fine salaries. Easy hours. Vacations 
with pay. Regular promotions. No “pull needed. Help 
your country. and yourself. We will advise and help you 
ifan American citizen over 18. 














Government Clerk pays up to - - $1800 
Stenographer-typist - - 1800 
Bookkeeper saith a= Thea - 2500 
Railway Mail Service 1800 
Postmaster 3000 
P.O. Clerk & Carrier “* 12 
Rural C arrier ¥ “ 1200 
Internal Revenue, $7 day and expen ses 

Custom House Service pays upt 2 
Messenger and Watchman pays $500 up. 

Guard pays $840 up. 

Positions for women pay up to : : $1800 
Many others - 4000 


Free information, sample examination sheet, money- 
back gu arantee and special offer. Just ask for book 
“JH"' and mention position preferred. WASHINGTON 
cvi, "SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Portable Water Works 


Shampoo---Shower Bath 


in any room 
No Plumbing Required. 


Send for yours today — 
Use it 10 days at our risk. 
Guaranteed. Money back 
if not satisfied. 

Prepaid to 


$ 1 s 5 your home 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
SIFO, Muncie, Indiana 


SOMETHING. it may bring 
INVENT Wealth. Send Postal for 
Free Book. Tells what to 
Invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit System. 


Send Sketch for Free Opinion and Advice. TALBERT & 
TALBERT, 4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


ASTHMA CURED =: 


4 I will send any sufferer a $1.00 
bottle of LANE'S REMEDY by mail on FREE TettaL. Ii it 
cures, send me $1.00. If it does not, don't send me acent. Address 

s 


D. J. LANE, 296 Lane Bidg., ST. MARYS, KAnSA 




































scious of our lofty purpose in sending our 
noblest and best abroad, call them THE 
AVENGERS? 


St. Louis Republic.—The aim of the I. W. 
W. is said by its leaders to be a minimum 
work day of two hours at $6 a day. Why 
drag in anything about work? 





Toronto Blobe.—Americans have often 
journeyed to Europe about this time of the 
year, but never before in such a steady; 
stalwart stream and for such+a splendid 
purpose. 


Boston Herald.—Foch is fully as talka- 
tive as Grant was in 1864. 


Louisville Courier-Journal.—The real op- 
timist reflects that while a dollar does not 
go as far as it used to, it goes faster while 
it is going. 

Topeka Journal.—Once more the trip of 
the Germans to Paris has been postponed 
owing to circumstances over which they 
seem to have no control. 





_ EAMES aR ee 
= after trial—Save 24, 


Latest, standard, safety, self-filling fountain pen; 14kt 
ir dim tipped gold point, patent clip, guaranteed, sent pres 
pa If satisfactory, pay postmaster $2.00¢ other- 
wise , return pen, owe nothing. Send postal today. 


- SMILEY, The Pen Man 











1206 Eim Street, ROLLA, MO. 








WANTED AT ONCE onan 
Thousands Clerks at Washington, D. C. 
Mail Carriers,—Mail Clerks,—Ry. Mail Clerks 


$100 to0$150 Month FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Thousands Menand Dept.S74, Rochester, N. Y. 
his cot oO e 1 it S di ec tite 
Women Wanted 5c ~ n, filled o es ire cted, entit 


nple ex ami- 
Send coupon im- py rene yur book, 
mediately. We w to Get Them;" 
coach candi- 


n and (4) to 
dates free. for the ex- 











---Railway Mail C ile rk $ 900-$1800 ions $ 900-$1500 

..Postoffice 3 800-$1200 . e $ 900-$1800 
...Postoffice € arrier $ 800 $1200 ...Stenographe oil 0 -$1500 
Rot MailCarrier $ 500-$1200 ...Clerk in the De 


.. Bookkeeper $1000- $1800 ments at W aaieinertn or n git )0-$1500 





Name 


Address _ S74 














Use this before you loose it. Write plainly. —— : 








Reduce Your Housework 


32-Page Book FREE to Every Woman Reader of the Pathfinder 


Your footsteps in the home add up to 
many miles a day. Does your daily jour- 
ney mean that your work is efficiently 
done? By no means, if you wander from 
pillar to post to fetch and carry what 
might be at arm’s length if you had a 
modern efficiency kitchen. 


Fireless Cooker - Iceless Refrigerator 
Kitchen Cabinet 


Read about the simple ways to make 
them, by hand, at home. The want of 
any of these things in your household 
routine lessens your output and increases 
your work! 

Each is worth untold dollars in time, 
energy and comfort. Any one of them is a 
sufficient reason for you to send for this 
practical book that also shows many other 
home conveniences. 


The Modern City Kitchen Brought to 
Your House 


The Pathfinder wants its readers to have 
this book. It is a little of the service we 
offer for the general good and without 
charge. Every item in this book has been 
tried and tested by the U. S. department 
of agriculture. You will find the pamphlet 
full of labor-saving devices that you can 
make yourself. 

With labor high and food scarce you 
owe it to the government to save time and 
to conserve and preserve every pound of 
food. This saving and serving will aid in 
winning the war. 

One of the best things described in the 
book is an evaporator for drying vegeta- 
bles and fruits over the kitchen stove. 
With this simple apparatus it is possible 
to preserve all sorts of fresh products so 
that they will keep indefinitely, without 
necessitating the use of jars or cans which 
are now so hard to get. 

The book also gives directions about 


. 








making a handy serving-tray or tea-wagon 
which will save no end of steps; also a 
simple shower-bath; also a cheap water- 
supply system; also about protection of 
wells of different kinds from contamina- 
tion; also how to make a fly-trap, ete. 
This is one of the many bulletins which 
are issued by the government with public 
funds but which often fail to reach those 
who might benefit most by them. The 
Pathfinder is anxious to help in securing 
wider distribution for all such documents. 
The people who pay for the government are 
entitled to full service from it and if they 
don’t see what they want they should ask 
for it. Make your needs known to your 
senators and members in congress and 
other officials and to the newspapers. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE—— 
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QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of locai laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘“‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Hditors. 


Determining Whether Aeroplane is Level. 

Ques. How can an aviator determine 
whether his aeroplane is level or tipped 
to one side or other in flight?—Ans. In- 
struments for indicating position relative 
to horizontal plane are provided. Aviator 
can also determine this largely by his sense 
of equilibrium, sense which all fliers must 
have highly developed in order to pass 
their examinations. 











Persons Barred from Citizenship. 
Ques. What races are barred from be- 
coming citizens of the U. §.?—Ans. Law 
provides only for naturalization of white 
persons and persons of African nativity or 
descent. Thus Chinese, Afghans, Fiji Is- 
landers, Hindus, natives of India, Japanese 

and others of Asiatic races are barred. 





World’s Most Populous Countries. 

Ques. Please name the most populous 
countries of the world.—Ans. British em- 
pire, 437,947,000; China 413,000,000; Russia 
175,137,000; United States (including all 
possessions) 113,168,000; France (including 
all colonial possessions), 87,429,000; Ger- 
man empire, 66,715,000. 


How Torpedo Acts. 


Ques. When a torpedo hits a ship does 


it explode and blow up the ship or merely * 


bore a hole in the hull, allowing water to 
enter and sink it?—Ans. Torpedo which 
moves under water is fitted with firing 
device so constructed that on coming in 
contact with side of ship or other solid 
body—in some cases even when checked 
in its forward motion or diverted from its 
course—the charge of powerful explosive 
im war-head is set off, tearing and rending 
ship or whatever may be in vicinity. Force 
of explosion is so great that when trans- 
mitted by water to ship even 20 feet or 
more distant from point of explosion ship’s 
-plating may be ruptured. 


Appointment to West Point. 

Ques. Please tell me where I can learn 
about how to enter West Point, qualifica- 
tions, examinations, ete—Ans. Apply to 
Adjutant General, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to your senator or repre- 
sentative in congress. 


Unwarranted Discontinuance of Periodical. 
What recourse has a subscriber 
when the publisher discontinues sending a 
periodical before the expiration of the 
time for which the subscriber has paid?— 
Ans. If after matter has been called to 
publisher’s attention he refuses to send 
paper complaint should be made to postal 
authorities. 


Ques. 





The Phrase, French Leave. 

Ques. Please give the derivation of the 
phrase, “French leave”’—Ans. “French 
leave”, meaning to leave a party, house or 
neighborhood without bidding good-bye to 
anyone or to slip away without notice to 
anyone, as is done by members of the light- 
fingered fraternity, is said to be derived 


from alleged practice of French soldiers in 
wars between France and England of tak- 
ing whatever they required in invaded ter- 
ritory without troubling to ask the per- 
mission of the owner or to pay him for 
what they took. 





To “Reckon Without One’s Hest”. 

Ques. Please explain the meaning and 
derivation of the phrase, “to reckon with- 
out one’s host”.—Ans. Means to consider 
a matter from one’s own standpoint alone, 
to neglect important facts in coming to a 
conclusion. Referred originally to reck- 
oning cost of hotel accommodations with- 
out consulting the landlord who was much 
given to putting into bill items overlooked 
by guests. 





Decisive Battles of the Werld. 


Ques. Pttase name and give the dates of 
the decisive battles of the world—Ans. 
Following have been enumerated: Mara- 
thon, 490 B. C.; Thermopylae, 480 B. C.; 
Salamis, 480 B. C.; Syracuse, 413 B. C.; 
Cuxana, 401 B. C.; Arbela, 331 B. C., Me- 
taurus, 207 B. C.; Actium, 31 B. C.; Teuto- 
burgerwald, 9 A. D.; Chalons, 451: Sois- 
sons, 486; Testri, 687; Tours, 732; Ethan- 
dun, 878;'Senlac (Hastings), 1066; Legnano, 
1176; Bouvines, 1214; Sempach, 1386; Or- 
leans, 1429; Bosworth Field, 1485; Lepan- 
to, 1571; Spanish Armada, 1588; Leutzen, 
1632; Naseby, 1645; Blenheim, 1704; Pul- 
towa, 1709; Rossbach, 1757; Leuthen, 1757; 
Saratoga, 1777; Yorktown, 1781; Valmy, 
1792; Trafalgar, 1805; Austerlitz, 1805; 
Leipzig, 1813; Waterloo, 1815; Sebastopol, 
1854; Monitor and Merrimac, 1862; Gettys- 
burg, 1863; Sedan, 1870; Yalu River, 1894; 
Santiago, 1898; Paardeberg., 1899; Port Ar- 
thur, 1905. 





Tobacco for U. S. 


Ques. Why does the government en- 
courage the sending of tobacco to the sol- 
diers when we are taught in the schools 
that it is injurious?—Ans. Tobacco is sup- 
plied to soldiers because they have re- 
quested it. While it is recognized as hav- 
ing harmful physical effects in most cases, 
men who have formed habit find it source 
of comfort and solace and it is believed ad- 
visable to provide it for them, It is sup- 
plied only to men who have learned to 
use it and who desire it; those not addicted 
to habit are not obliged or encouraged in 
any way to form it. 


Soldiers. 


U. S. Army Chaplains. 

Ques. Please tell me what the require- 
ments are for appointment as U. S. army 
chaplains and towhom applications for such 
appointment should be made.—Ans. Chap- 
lain must be regularly ordained minister 
of some recognized religious denomina- 
tion and must be recommended by some 
authorized ecclesiastical body. He must 
be under age of 40 and must pass satisfac- 
torily mental, moral and physical examina- 
tions. Application for appointment should 
be made to Adjutant General, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Organization of Confederacy. 
Ques. Please give the date of the first 
organization of the Southern Confederacy. 
—Ans. Organized at Montgomery, Ala., 
Feb. 4, 1861. 





Seas Open to All Nations. 

Ques. Why is England called the “mis- 
tress of the seas?” Have other nations 
been compelled to pay tolls to her for the 
use of the seas?—Ans. England has been 
referred to as mistress of the seas because 
of her large merchant fleet and her pow- 
erful navy. The open seas are free to all. 





nations alike and no nations have been 
compelled to pay tolls to England for 
privilege of sailing ships on them. 


The Spanish Armada. 


Ques. What was the Spanish armada?— 
Ans. Name was applied to powerful expe- 
dition consisting of fieet of 130 large war 
vessels and 30 smaller ships of war, armed 
with 2,600 cannon and carrying, in addition 
to more than 8,000 sailors, 19,900 marines 
and 2,000 slaves. It was organized in 1588 
by Philip Il of Spain and sent to conquer 
England. Expedition was unsuccessful; 
72 large vessels and more than 10,000 men 
were lost. 








Intelligence te and from Submarines. 

Ques. Is there any way for submarines 
far from base to receive orders, news, etc.? 
—Ans. They often carry wireless appara- 
tus by means of which they can communi- 
cate with other vessels or with base sta- 
tions. 





Tattooing the Skin. 


Ques. Please tell me how tattooing is 
done—-Ans. Devices or figures desired are 
marked by punctures or incisions in skin, 
made with instruments specially designed 
for that purpose; pigments or coloring 
matters of various kinds are worked into 
punctures and when they heal skin is left 
permanently marked. 





The Agadir Incident. 


Ques. Please tell me what the Agadir 
incident was.—Ans. In July, 1911, Ger- 
many sent a cruiser to Agadir, port of 


Morocco on Atlantic, ostensibly for pur- 
pose of protecting German interests there. 
France to whom paramount rights in Mo- 
rocco had been conceded by powers pro- 
tested and for a while it appeared that 
long-threatened European war would be 
precipitated. Kiel canal was not complet- 
ed, however, and other preparations for 
war had not been fully made so Germany 
backed down and in November signed an 
agreement recognizing French protector- 
ate over Morocco and receiving in return 
some of French Congo territory. 





Foreign Contributions to English. 


Ques. About what proportion of the, 
words of modern English have been ap- 
propriated from other tongues?—Ans. It 
is estimated that about three-fourths or 
four-fifths of all the words listed in ex- 

. . o 
tensive modern English dictionaries have 
been borrowed or appropriated from other 
languages, principally Latin and French; 
practically all such words may be said to 
be of Latin origin since the French is de- 
rived almost wholly from Latin. From 10 
to 15 per cent of the words im an ordinary 
book are from sources other than purely 
English and some of the technical works 
contain as many as 40 per cent of foreign 
words. 





What is Impeachment? 

Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
impeachment.—Ans. Means act of accus- 
ing or calling to account as for a crime or 
misdemeanor. Specifically in this country 
it means accusation and arraignment of 
high civil officer, such as president, vice- 
president, judge or other federal official, 
before a proper tribunal. 


Union of Austria and Hungary. 
Ques. When did Hungary and Austria 
become united under one sovereign?—Ans, 
Hungarians were forced in 1687 to declare 
crown of Hungary forever hereditary in 
house of Hapsburg. Present dual govern- 
ment was adopted by ausgleich of 1867 un- 
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der which ruling sovereign is emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Austria 
and Hungary are semi-independent, each 
having separate local government but both 
being under direction of national parlia- 
ment and emperor. 


Water Supply of Venice. 
Ques. How is the water supply of Ven- 
ice obtained?—Ans. Carried by an aqua- 
duct from the mainland. 





Insignia on Shoulder Loops of Army Men. 


Ques. Please describe the insignia by 
means of which the rank of men in our 
army is indicated.—Ans. Following are 


General, U. S. 
stars; lieuten- 


worn on shoulder loops: 
coat of arms and two silver 
ant-general, one large silver star and two 
small silver stars; major-general, two sil- 
ver stars; brigadier-general, one silver 
star; colonel, silver spread-eagle; lieuten- 
ant-colonel, silver leaf; major, gold leaf; 
captain, two silver bars; first lieutenant, 
one silver bar; second lieutenant, no loop 
insignia; chaplain, Latin cross. 





War Use of Motorcycles. 

For what purposes are motorcy- 
cles used in the war?—Ans. For carry- 
ing dispatches and messages of various 
kinds; sometimes officers on inspection 
tours are carried in side-cars attached to 
such machines. 


Ques. 





Trip from San Francisco to Manila. 

Ques. How long does it take to sail from 
San Francisco to Manila and what does 
the passage cost?—Ans. Voyage requires 
about 25 days; to go first-class charge is 
$175; second-class $85. 


U. 8S. Casualties in Mexico. 

How many men of the U. S. 
forces were killed in our recent trouble 
with Mexico?—Ans. War department rec- 
ords show that 43 officers and men were 
killed in military operations in Mexico up 
to Nov. 25, 1916. 


Ques. 





Meaning of “Lost Cause”. 

Ques. To what does the phrase, “lost 
cause”, refer?—Ans. Specifically in Amer- 
ican history to cause espoused by Confed- 
erate states in Civil war. Phrase is said 
to have been originated by E. A. Pollard 
who wrote history of this war bearing ti- 
tle, “The Lost Cause”. 





Lost Money-Order Receipts. 

Ques. ‘Can the sender of a money order 
which has been lost be indemnified if he 
has lost or mislaid the receipt stub given 
him by the issuing office?—Ans. Post- 
office department says that you de not 
have to have receipt if you can give ap- 
proximate date on which money order was 
purchased. Postmaster or clerks at issu- 
ing office can look up matter if given name 
of sender, name of payee and approximate 
date of purchase. 


Rhodes Scholarships. 

Ques. Please tell me where I can get lit- 
erature concerning Rhedes scholarships.— 
Ans. Information relative to these scholar- 
ships can be obtained from large colleges 
and universities or from the Rhodes Trust, 
Seymour House, Waterloo Place, London, 
S. W. England. 





Men Honorably Discharged from Navy. 

Ques. Are men who enlisted in the U. 
S. navy before the war and served their 
full term which expired since the U. 5S. 
entered the war kept in government serv- 
ice or are they free to go and work whe¢re 
they please?—Ans. Men who have served 
their full term in navy can secure their 





discharge if they so desire. 
within draft age, however, they are liable 
to compulsory military service, same as 
men who have never been in navy. 


Detached Service in Army. 


Ques. A soldier in a letter writes that 
he has been on “detached service”. Please 
explain what this means.—Ans. Men are 
sometimes detached from their company 
to do some special work, such as carrying 
dispatches, transporting prisoners, per- 
forming recruiting service or doing other 
work for which they are specially fitted, 
work which requires that they go to some 
place other than that at which the company 
is located. 


If they are 





Longest Railroad in U. S. 
Ques. What is the longest railroad in 
the U. S.?—Ans. Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul; operates over 10,200 miles of line. 





The North American Wild Pigeon. 

Ques. Please tell me something about 
the wild pigeons that once were found in 
great numbers in the interior of the U. S— 
Ans. These were beautiful birds of grace- 
ful form and finely colored plumage that 
in early days were found in almost all 
parts of North America. They flew in 
great flocks high above the earth and when 
they settled in trees they massed together 
so closely that great branches sometimes 
were broken by their weight and large 
numbers of them were ofteft killed in this 
way. The people would gather, shoot 
large numbers, knock them down with 
poles and clubs and even cut down trees to 
bring the birds to the ground. They would 
cook and eat them fresh, preserve them 
with salt and even bring their hogs to de- 
vour them. Naturally such destruction re- 
sulted in rapidly reducing the species. So 
far as known not a single wild pigeon now 
remains alive, the last known survivor hav- 
ing died at the zoological gardens in Cin- 
cinnati in 1914. 


EASY ENOUGH. 

Jack Tar, on leave, visited a circus in his 
native town. During the performance a 
very comely young woman lion-tamer en- 
tered the lion’s cage, beckoned a savage 
monster to her, and made it take a piece 
of sugar from her lips. 

“I could do that,” said Jack, audibly. 


The fair lion-tamer overheard. “Could 
you?” said she. 

“Rather-rr!” said Jack, jauntily. “Quite 
as well as the lion !’—Answers. 





PARODY NO. 777;666,666. 
Maud Muller, on a summer day, 
In her thin togs strolled down Broadway. 
The Judge said: “I can see, my dear, 
That you’re not wearing a brassiere.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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G. 0. P. MUST BRACE UP. 


WEEKLY newspaper called the 
National Republican, which had 
its origin in Indiana, is now be- 
ing issued from Washington. The im- 
pression has been given that this paper 
is the organ of the Republican national 
committee, but this idea is denied by 
Chairman Hays. 

The fact is that the days of the 
strictly partisan newspaper are past, 
and it would be very poor policy in- 
deed if the national committee of either 
party should undertake to put out an 
organ. Anyway there are too many 
newspapers and periodicals already. 

A paper nowadays must appeal to 
the public on its merits; in order to be 
a success it must embody valuable fea- 
tures which are special and original 
and which are not found in existing 
papers. The National Republican, dis- 
passionately considered as a newspa- 
per, on its merits, is too heavy. and 
old-fashioned to appeal to the average 
reader, we should say. 

Washington is known as the “news- 
paper graveyard”. Hundreds of papers 
have been started at the national capital 
but with a very few exceptions they 
have given up the ghost after their 
‘apital was exhausted, because they did 
not represent any genuine purpose. We 
never like to predict failure for any en- 
terprise but experience shows that pa- 
pers which are based on partisan or 
selfish objects, or on “axes to grind”, 
stand but the slimmest possible chance 
of surviving, and all the work and 
money put into them is sunk. 

The Republicans have a good fighting 
chance to “come back” at Washington, 
but if they succeed in this it will not 
be because they are Republicans but 
because they can satisfy the people that 
they can give better service than the 
Democrats. Party names don’t mean 
much now, and probably the less said 
about them the better. 

Our government now is fully as far 
from being Democratic as it is from 
being Republican. The flood of new 
issues and new necessities has swept 
away virtually all the old political 
landmarks, and partisanship of the old 
pre-war sort is nearly as obsolete as 
the dodo. 

To urge this or that policy because 
it is Republican or because it is Demo- 
cratic no longer counts for anything; 
the policy, not the party name, is what 
determines. In fact to brand a thing 
as Democratic or as Republican is al- 
most to condemn it to failure. 

We are living under a bi-partisan, or 
shall we say tri-partisan, government 
which is a mixture of the best features 
of Democracy, Republicanism and So- 
cialism. The situation is well illustrat- 
ed by the fact that the Democratic 
leaders will pick a man like Henry 
Ford—a multi-millionaire Republican 
—as their choice for senator in Michi- 
gan. 

It is the men that count now, not the 
political tag they chance to bear. The 


Republican party is not asking any ad- 


vice from the Pathfinder and it proba- 
bly wouldn’t take it anyway, but we 
lay down the principle—and we are 
willing to be checked up by it when 
the returns are in—that the least there 
is said about the old partisanship the 
better chance the G. O. P. will have of 
winning the coming elections. The 
Michigan situation emphasizes the dan- 
ger there is in indulging in personal 
and factional squabbles at a time like 
this. 

The Democratic leaders at Washing- 
ton have proclaimed that “politics is 
adjourned”. That is not the case at all 
and they are playing some of the finest 
politics on record—only their move- 
ments and strategy are so deftly camou- 
flaged that the casual observer might 
conclude indeed that politics was ad- 
journed. 

If the Republican leaders make the 
mistake of carrying on the political 
war in the crude old-fashioned way, 
with brilliant uniforms, brass bands, 
streaming banners and “open” methods 
they will find themselves completely 
outclassed when the final test comes. 
Politics in this country has jumped for- 
ward half a century under the Wood- 
rovian regime, and the old doctrines 
and methods are completely out of 
date. 

The Republicans, as we have frankly 
stated, have a good fair chance to win, 
but they must wake up and modernize 
their methods. There are plenty of 
weak spots in the Democratic defense 
lines, but it can not be expected that 
the Democrats will point these out. 

The Democrats, being intrenched in 
power, have the advantage of position. 
Lincoln, the greatest of Republicans, 
gave the advice not to “swap horses 
while crossing a stream”, and if the 
Republicans want to oust the Demo- 
crats from power while the war is on 
they will have to assume the burden of 
proof and show convincingly how and 
why they could do better. 

Other things being equal, the Demo- 
crats, being in power, will receive the 
benefit of the doubt. Hence we repeat 
that if the G. O. P. is to win, it must 
modernize and refine its methods and 
put the very best thought to work on 
the proposition. What is called the 
“psychology” of the situation must not 
be overlooked, for it is psychology 
that the Democratic leaders are strong 
on, 

q 


UMMER solstice of 1918 was punctu- 
ated by snowstorms in both north- 
ern and southern hemispheres. Surely 
the times are out of joint; but cheer up, 
for things are going to be normal again 
before long. 
q 


EN FRANKLIN was the originator of 
the daylight-saving idea, and Robert 
Fulton the originator of the submarine. 
It must tickle them to see their ideas 
being finally made use of in this war, 
over a century later. 








CASH TRADE THE THING. 


UR friends the reformers often 

cite the retail price of an article 

and contrast it with the whole- 
sale or producer’s price and then con- 
clude that the dealers who handle the 
article are charging outrageous profits. 
They forget how many intermediate ex- 
penses and losses have to be charged 
up. 

One of the biggest items of loss is 
chargeable to the “credit” or “trust” 
method of doing business. The public 
always demand more or less credit and 
if one merchant refuses to trust them 
they are apt to take their custom else- 
where. The better-natured a merchant 
is, the more credit business he is like- 
ly to do, for there are always plenty 
of people who will impose on his gener- 
osity. The result is apt to be that some 
day he finds himself bankrupt—with a 
lot of uncollected and uncollectible ac- 
counts as his only asset. 

It stands to reason that all the losses 
and wastes in trade have to be charged 
into the price that the ultimate con- 
sumer has to pay. This item of bad 
bills in many cases is a heavy one and 
if the merchant doesn’t use extreme 
care it will eat up all his profits and 
leave him to “come out -at the little 
end of the horn.” 

If the entire retail business of the 
country could be put on a cash basis it 
would visibly pare down the cost of 
living for those who pay. Of course 
people who never pay a bill until 
forced to it, or never pay it at all, are 
not interested in this reform, for under 
the trust plan they already get their 
living to a large extent off their fellow 
men. 

Thousands of merchants all over the 
country would like to do away with the 
credit business and put their trade on a 
cash basis, but this is a difficult matter 
to deal with in practice. The merchant 
finds that he has to trust his near 
“friends” or they will become disgust- 
ed, and if he trusts one he has to trust 


almost everyone. 
However, the 10-cent stores have 
demonstrated what wonders can be 


done by doing an absolutely cash busi- 
ness. The rule in these stores is for 
the clerk to get the money in hand be- 
fore parting with the goods. Thus no 
percentage has to be tacked onto the 
price to make up for bad debts, or to 
pay for delivering the goods. The cus- 
tomer gets all he pays for—and in 
many cases it is double or treble what 
the merchant who does business on the 
old system could afford to give him, 
The big mail-order houses are another 
instructive object-lesson. 

When business is done on a cash 
basis it helps in various ways. First 
the seller gets the money he is entitled 
to and he can make a lower price, and 
then he gets this money at once so 
that he can reinvest it in more goods 
and thus make his capital do several 
times the work it otherwise could do. 
This is also the principle on which 
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the “chain” grocery and other stores 
are conducted. They carry small stocks 
but they turn these stocks over many 
times in a year; they sell for spot 
eash and it is the nimble dollar that 
brings success. 

Credit buying has been the curse es- 
pecially of our South. There the cus- 
tom has been for the people to live al- 
ways on their next crop instead of their 
last one. They run bills at the stores; 
the merchants have to take big risks 
and wait for their pay often many 
months until the next crop can be real- 
ized on, and thus naturally they have 
to exact exorbitant prices. 

The Pathfinder has happened to no- 
tice an advertisement issued by a mer- 
chant in a little country town—C. E. 
Haskell, of Wolcott, Vt.—and the truths 
which are revealed in this advertise- 
ment are so much to the point that 
they deserve wider publication. Mr. 
Haskell says, in part: “One year ago I 
changed from credit’s hard and rocky 
road which I was traveling to cash 
down on delivery—not three days, 10 
days or 30 days.” 

Then he tells how the chain stores 
and mail-order houses had proved the 
advantages of cash. He says that he 
pays cash for “beans, potatoes, wood 
and farm produce when delivered” but 
adds that he has parted with much val- 
uable merchandize in supposed trade 
for produce that “never has arrived and 
never will”. He says that credit meth- 
ods will ruin any merchant and that in 
time “his books and accounts will be 
sold to the junk man at a cent a pound 
—the riches of a lifetime in worthless 
paper.” 

He gives warning that he is going to 
collect all old accounts and notes that 
he can and then “charge off the dead- 
beat list.” “Beautiful promises are a 
thing of the past; it is cash, good paper 
or an old-fashioned ruction in the fam- 
ily circle”, he gives notice. 

Then he reports the success of his 
first year’s experience with the cash 
system, as follows: “One year has pass- 
ed. Today is the starting of the second 
year of selling merchandise for ready 
pay. I have the pleasure to announce 
that I have carried out what I adver- 
tised and have given my customers the 
benefit of all the savings of poor 
credits, accounts, notes and promises 
that many times never mature and and 
that eat up alive the merchant that fol- 
lows the game. Besides, I have the 
advantage of buying for cash and thus 
securing lower prices than the long- 
winded merchants who buy on time; 


the buyer with the ‘long green’ can 
always make them listen.” 

“I wish to thank all who have ex- 
tended their patronage to me as a re- 
sult of this change from credit to cash 
in the past year, during which I have 
more than doubled my output of mer- 
chandise; though the profits have been 
small the business has been very satis- 
factory. The word ‘credit’ is a syno- 
nym for failure. It is tantalizing and 
deceiving in its overcoat of habit but 
when exposed in its everyday working 
clothes it shows the hard rubs it has 
suffered and reveals a condition of 
raggedness which some day will be 
thrown away in disgust and contempt 
by the entire mercantile world. 

“The coming season will be one in 
which competition will have full sway; 
the king of competition is the man who 
buys and Sells for.cash. Come and see 
me for low prices. Along the old turn- 
pike the commonplace merchant strug- 
gles and staggers under the burden of 
long prices for goods charged on his 
worthless ledger which brimstone can- 
not save from destruction. Can you af- 
ford to contribute your hard-earned 
savings to keep these people from sink- 
ing into oblivion? Is it not better to 
get in touch with the electric cars at 
two centS a mile than keep to the old 
ox team at six? Nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than to furnish goods 
that will pound to powder the exorbi- 
tant profits that are mercilessly robbing 
the people of their earnings. Under- 
buy, under-sell, cash down: that is my 
motto.” 

Mr. Haskell is not a rich city mer- 
chant who has everything in his favor 
but evidently an average country store- 
keeper—gifted however with an _ un- 
common amount of common sense and 
tinctured with enough philosophy and 
humor to enable him to see some of 
the biggest leaks and losses in the mer- 
chandise business. Instead of bewail- 
ing his fate and denouncing conditions, 
waiting for the government to come to 
his rescue or for laws to favor him, he 
shapes a better policy for himself, car- 
ries it out and reports it a success. 

Our reformers when they are devis- 
ing plans for bringing consumer and 
producer closer together and eliminat- 
ing profits should not forget this mat- 
ter of losses from credit accounts and 
bad debts. In one sense of course the 
bulk of all business has to be done on 
credit; there isn’t anywhere near cash 
enough to carry on the total volume of 
trade, and it would be foolish to try to 
limit trade to our stock of cash. But 
the ruinous part of credit is where 


people buy beyond their ability to pay 
and thus run up bills which can never 
be met and which must necessarily be 
charged up to the business, thus help- 
ing to raise prices for all. 

¢ 


OW it is the new railroad rates 
that people are protesting against. 
Everything the government does meets 
with protests from one quarter or an- 
other. If the public would save the 
energy they waste on protests and de- 
vote it to constructive efforts, it would 
mean a big gain. “Say nothing and saw 
wood”, should be the motto of us all 
during this war. The Pathfinder sets 
an example in this. It is grievously af- 
fected by the postage increases, freight 
raises and other new burdens, but in- 
stead of mourning or complaining or 
trying to get things changed it adjusts 
itself to the situation and does all it 
can to assist the government to carry 
out the policies that have been or- 
dained. C. A. Schwab, when asked by 
Chairman Hurley of the shipping board 
to drop his far-reaching private affairs 
and take charge of the nation’s ship- 
building work, didn’t hem and haw and 
protest and criticize; he said simply: 
“I'm a soldier, and Ill do what I’m 
told.” And he voiced the true principle 
when he said that the watchword in 
the shipbuilding branch hereafter 
should be “Less talking and more calk- 
ing.” People who habitually talk and 
kick and complain and criticize do not 
realize what a vast amount of energy 
they waste in such worse than useless 
activity; thousands are failures from 
that weakness alone, whereas they 
could be successes if they would only 
shut up and go to work and keep at 
work. Naturally we do not all approve 
everything that is being done in this 
war but it is our duty to co-operate in 
every way with those who are in au- 
thority so that their problems will not 
be made unnecessarily difficult. Rates 
and prices are being boosted and all 
sorts of service curtailed or cut off, 
but these things all have their reasons. 
Our cue is to take what comes and grin 
and bear it like soldiers. The soldier 
who kicks and grumbles and criticizes 
is soon forced to learn the virtue of 
subordination, and when. our soldier 
boys are doing and suffering so much, 
we citizens at home can surely do our 
part by giving as little trouble as pos- 
sible. So let the rule be to obey and 
not to kick. 
¢ 
O YOU remember the time when 
beefsteak was 10 cents a pound and 
the kickers raved about wicked trusts? 
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| The Miracle City of the South | 





Houston, Texas, is the Commercial and Industrial Wonder City of the Age. Ima Decade it Has Grown 
into the Leading Metropolis of the Southwest. New Ship Channel to the Guif Brings Biggest 
Ocean Steamers to Its Doors. Enormous Industrial Growth Along This Great Water- 
way to the Ocean. New Suburban City of Houston Terminals Springs Up Like 
a New Gary to Give Homes to Thousands Employed in Mammoth Indus- 
trial Plants on Channel. The City of Greatest Opportunities for All. 

NOTE—RHouston is the Gateway to the Southwest. Through its terminals are handled the enormous crops of cotton, oil, corn, wheat, 


livestock, lumber, minerals and other products of this incalculably rich section of the country. Houston is fast becoming one of the greatest 
manufacturing centers of the country. Amazing industrial plants are springing up along the ship channel with its unequaled shipping 


facilities. 


A beautiful new suburban city is growing up to make homes for the thousands of highly paid workmen and their families, 


who are flocking to this industrial center. This new suburb of Houston Terminals offers tremendous investment possibilities. Ideal living 
conditions and more jobs than there are men to fill them are attractions offered by this new commonwealth. $25,000,000 invested in mew 


industrial plants. Over $7,000,000 invested in developing the wouderful Ship Chanuel to Houston. 


Houston. Read this fascinating story of Houston’s growth. 
Did you ever hear of Gary, Indiana? 
Just a short while ago the site of 

Gary was a sand dune. Just a short 

while ago these sand dunes were des- 

erts of waste. 

You could have bought land here for 
a few dollars an acre, 

Then the magician of industry waved 
a wand of power and converted these 
sand dunes into an industrial city that 
is the marvel of the country. 

The U. S. Steel Company located a 
great steel plant here and to house the 
workmen and their families a wonder- 
ful model city sprang up. Streets were 
laid out through the sand dunes. Homes 
sprang up almost over night. Business 
blocks grew mushroom-like as though 
evoked by the weaving of a magic 
spell. 

Today property in Gary is worth a 
fortune. The waste sand dunes have 
become a town. The men who bought 
property saw it climb in values by 
Jeaps and bounds. One hundred per 
cent, two hundred per cent, a thousand 
per cent has property advanced. And 
today business lots are worth a real 
fortune in this city that was a sand 
dune only a short while since. 

The story of Gary is the story of 
scores of industrial cities developed by 
the need of housing men who work and 
for their families. 


Population Follows Industries. 


Wherever great industries grow there 
grow great cities. 

Where great industries are planted 
becomes the nucleus of population. 

Men must work and they must live 
near their work. Time is precious. To 
live far from the scene of business ac- 
tivity is given to but few. The workmen 
must live close to the smokestacks of 
the industries that feed them. They 
settle around these great hives of in- 
dustry and by so doing they build up 
cities that grow in size, importance and 
wealth with every new child born with- 
in sight of those great industries. 

War industries have created scores 
of such cities. But permanent indus- 
tries have created even more of these 
cities and will continue to create them 
so long as industrial expansion sends 
industrial chiefs seeking less expensive 
sites and water frontage for their great 
factories. 

Investments in real estate in these 





Advertisement, 





Opportunity calls loudly from 


new centers of population offer the 
greatest opportunities imaginable for 
substantial profits. 

Ask any man who invested in the 
sand dunes of what is now Gary what 
profits his investment brought him. He 
will tell you fabulous stories of riches 
accumulated in a few weeks or months 
from small investments. He will tell 
you how hundreds grew into thousands 
and thousands into tens of thousands. 

Real estate has always been the most 
solid and safe investment in the seven 
kingdoms of profit. 

John Jacob Astor the first made a 
small fortune in trading with the In- 
dians. He bought furs and sold neces- 
sities of life. But the Astor fortune was 
not accumulated that way. As fast as 
Astor made money in fur he invested in 
the city of New York buying all the 
real estate he could buy. He knew 
New York would become a great city. 
It was growing fast. Its pastures and 
farms would some day become city 
blocks, its cowpaths and shady lanes 
the thoroughfares of millions. Today 
there isn’t a more substantial fortune 
in the country than the one created by 
Astor’s real estate. ; 


Houston’s Wonderful Growth. 


Today no city in the country shows 
such wonderful promise of greatness 
as Houston, Texas. It is the miracle 
city of the country. 

It has been made great by industrial 
growth. . 


It will be made greater by industrial 
development. 





Houston is the gateway of the great 
Southwest, 

Houston is the port of outlet for the 
enormous resources of the Southwest. 

One-third of all the cotton raised in 
the United States goes through the 
Houston gateway. 

Immense stores of grains, of lumber, 
of livestocks, of oil, of minerals, of 
natural products of all kinds go to the 
world markets through this gateway. 

Countless great industrial plants are 
springing ap here. 

Why? 

Because Houston is the greatest nat- 
ural protected port of this wonderful 
Southwestern country, so inestimably 
rich, so mammoth in extent, so rapidly 
growing and developing that far-seeing 
men do not hesitate to predict that 
Houston is fast becoming one of the 
great cities of the United States, that it 
is only a question of time when it will 
rival in size, wealth and importance 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and 
other great shipping and industrial cen- 
ters. 

A few years ago Houston was a vil- 
lage. Today it is a magnificent city 
of 150,000 inhabitants and growing so 
fast that there isn’t a vacant house in 
the city and they are building homes 
as fast as they can be put up. 

Great industrial plants are rising up 
day by day adding to the wealth and 
importance of the city. 

Houston is a town of metropolitan 
stamp today. It has as many great 
buildings as many cities of half a mil- 
lion inhabitants. It has a dozen mag- 
nificent hotels including the palatial 
Rice Hotel which cost $3,000,000 to 
build and is perhaps the finest hotel in 
the entire South. 

The secret of Houston’s growth is 
— seventeen great railroads center 

ere, 


Houston’s Great Ship Channel. 


Houston is situated on Buffalo river. 
This river runs to the Gulf of Mexico. 








HOUSTON TERMINALS—Right i 
Houston Terminals. There te Sa60 aaa 7 





of the Houston Bank & Trust Co. is the site of 
ere with a frontage of over four and one-half miles 


on the Houston Ship Channel, and a total of over ten miles of water frontage. Ideal locations for 





big industries and for a great industrial city. 
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HOUSTON SKY LINE—This is’a view of Huston’s Sky Line, showing the type of modern buildings, sky-scrapers and 


department stores 


- ,& : . bi 
that make the streets of this thriving city so metropolitan in appearance. The big building looming up at right center is the $3,000 000 Rice hotel. 


In the old days it was navigable to ves- 
sels of moderate size but the growing 
importance of Houston as a shipping 
center began to be felt and it was real- 
ized that the channel of this river could 
be widened and deepened so as to make 
it possible for the great ocean steamers 
to come right up to the city to discharge 
and take on cargoes. 

The government, realizing that Gal- 
veston harbor with its exposed road- 
way is hardly a safe harbor, undertook 
to deepen the Buffalo river channel 
provided the city of Houston would do 
its share in developing its docking fa- 
cilities. 

Now let us see what resulted from 
this combination. 

The government appropriated $2,500,- 
000 to dredge this channel to the gulf. 
Later it increased this amount to $2,- 
750,000. The city of Houston then ex- 
pended nearly $4,000,000 in building 
docks, warehouses and a turning basin 
where the great ocean steamers could 
be turned in safety and comfort. 

Today Houston has a magnificent 
landlocked harbor, right in the heart of 
the city, with dockage for dozens of 
great steamships, with magnificent fire- 
proof warehouses, with a vast turning 
basin, with every modern equipment 
for the expeditious handling of freight, 
including electrical equipment for load- 
ing and unloading steamers, with track- 
age right to the wharfs, and Houston 
gives all this FREE to steamers dock- 
ing there. Only a very modest storage 
fee is charged for those wanting to 
store freight in the city warehouses, 
the merely nominal charge being only 
2 cents a month per foot out of which 
are defrayed the expenses of operating 
the warehouses and docks. 

Such a splendidly broad policy, such 
a liberal method. of treating shippers 
and navigating companies is fast bring- 
ing to the Houston Ship Channel! all 
the business it can handle. When the 
war ends, when the seas are free of the 
menace of submarines and all the na- 
tions resume active ocean transporting 
of merchandise, Houston will inevita- 
bly become one of the leading shipping 
ports of the world. It can’t help it. 
And with this growth Houston will 
grow faster than any other city in the 
world has grown. 


Industries of Ship Channel. 


It was inevitable that with this wondcr- 
ful waterway to the gulf industries would 
seek locations along this great inland wat- 
erway. : lo 

A manufacturer is always primarily in- 
terested in shipping facilities. He wants 








to be able to buy his raw material and get 
it to his factory at the lowest possible cost. 
He realizes how important it is to him to 
be able to ship his manufactured goods 
cheaply. 

Waterways have always been the cheap- 
est methods of transportation. The manu- 
facturer who ships to foreign countries 
wants to save all the railroad hauling he 
can. The manufacturer who sells in this 
country wants to take advantage of water 
routes where he can. 

What more natural then that he should 
seek locations on this wonderful ship chan- 
nel with its landlocked harbor, free of the 
dangers of storms, and where the ship can 
tie up at his own dock or at the convenient 
city docks. 

Beginning just below the city docks and 
the turning basin, great industrial plants 
are springing up right along. 

It is estimated that already plants rep- 
resenting an investment of more than 
$25,000,000 have been established and more 
are being added every year, one might al- 
most say every day. 

Property adjoining the ship channel has 
jumped enormously in value. The Board 
of Harbor Commissioners in reporting to 
the Mayor on the purchases of land said: 
“The first tract we bought was at $3,500 
per acre. We bought 30 more acres at 
$4,000 an acre. Today every foot of prop- 
erty the city owns at the Turning Basin is 
worth several times what we paid for it.” 

This is just an indication of how proper- 
ty has advanced in value from this great 
development of Houston’s industrial and 
shipping enterprises. 


Big Industries on Ship Channel. 


How the industries have followed this 
development can be estimated in part by 
the following partial list of those now op- 
erating on the Houston ship channel: 

Galena Signal Oil Refinery and Tank 
Farm; Texas Textile Company, mannfac- 
turing artificial silk and cotton products; 
Universal Ship Building Co.; Pan-American 
Trading Co., with great ship-yards for 
building concrete ships and barges; Hous- 
ton Packing Co.; The Texas Oil Co.; Bayou 
City Cotton Compress; Texas Portland Ce- 
ment Co.; American Petroleum Co.; Pe- 
troleum Refining Co.; Schumacher Grocery 
Co.; Peden Iron & Steel Co.; Gulf Refining 
Co.; Pritchard Rice Mills; Houston Gas & 














HOUSTON TERMINALS SCHOOL HOUSE— 
s solid brick school house can house several 
hundred children, A High School is planned 
but meanwhile high school pupils from this dis- 
trict are taken free of cost to Houston for 
schooling. 





Fuel Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; 
Fidelity Chemical Corporation; Calhoun 
Pattern Foundry and Machine Co.; Armour 
Fertilizer Co.; Nelms-Kehoe Cotton Co.; 
Merchants & Planters Oil Co.; Standard 
Compress Co.; Shippers Compress Co.; 
Merchants Compress Co.; Magnolia Com- 
press Co.; International Compress Co.; 
Southwest General Electric Co.; Sinclair 
Oil Refinery Co. (now building a $5,000,000 
plant) and many other minor industries. 

These are all big concerns, solid, sub- 
stantial industries employing hundreds of 
men and doing a business running into 
scores of millions of dollars. 

The oil industries of this section alone 
are mammoth. It is estimated that the 
oil companies operating in local fields have 
assets worth close to HALF A BILLION 
DOLLARS. 

The cotton handled in Houston during 
last season was valued at not less than 
$350,000,000. 

Some of the largest lumber companies 
in America have headquarters in Houston 
and millions of feet of lumber are handled 
through the Houston gateway. 

All these great natural resources have 
created the industrial life of Houston. 

And around the Ship Channel center 
most of the great present and future indus- 
trial activities of Houston. 

Up North it is customary to speak some- 
what slightingly of the industrial and 
commercial activities of the South. The 
idea still prevails that the South is so hot 
that it provokes laziness and shiftlessness. 

There may be sections of the South 
where such conditions prevail. They did 
perhaps prevail in the old ante-bellum days 
when slave labor made life for the rich 
unusually easy. But today the South is hiv- 
ing with industry. It is as live and ener- 
getic as any northern state. The new 
South is intensely, feverishly alive. It is 
humming with enterprise and bristling 
with aggressiveness. 

Houston is favored with a climate of ex- 
ceptional advantages. It is constantly 
swept by vivifying breezes from the Gulf 
of Mexico, the trade winds that never grow 
tired. Even in the hottest weather in mid- 
summer these breezes blow steadily with 
their cooling and refreshing exhileration. 
And the nights are so cool that blankets 
are nearly always necessary. That isn’t 
much like the idea of Houston that most 
people have, but it is a fact easy of corrob- 
oration. 

It is one of the things that have helped 
Houston build itself up—this matter of 
climate. 


Need of New Industrial Suburb. 


This tremendous industrial activity has 
given rise to an immediate need for a new 
industrial suburb where the thousands of 
men and women who are finding employ- 
ment in the new industries springing up 
along the Ship Channel may have their 
homes. 

To meet this need has grown the new 
suburb of HOUSTON TERMINALS. 

HOUSTON TERMINALS offers the same 
opportunity for investment that Gary and 
similar industrial cities offered when they 
were founded. 

Houston Terminals is in the heart of the 
new industrial development which is ris- 
ing along the banks of the Ship Channel. 
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Houston Terminals is situated on_ the 
North Bank of the Ship Channel on land 
that slopes gradually up from the channel. 

The land lies high and is swept by the 
wonderful breeze from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Before the war this was a great planta- 
tion where hundreds of slaves labored to 
enrich their owners in the fertile fields. 

Across the Ship Channel from this great 
estate lies San Jacinto Park, a national 
park, commemorating the famous battle of 
San Jacinto which was fought onthis ground 
and where Gen. Sam Houston whipped in 
decisive battle the infamous Santa Ana 
and won from him the freedom of Texas. 

Already three great industries are locat- 
ed here which will soon be employing per- 
haps 2,000 men with the immediate pros- 
pect of several other great industrial con- 
cerns starting here. 

Surrounding this great estate are three 
waterways affording over ten miles of 
docking opportunities. Over four and a 
half miles of it fronts on the Ship Channel 
proper, the balance is fronting on Green’s 
Bayou and Carpenter’s Bayou, two water- 
ways with deep water. The intersection of 
the Ship Channel and Green’s Bayou offers 
a natural turning basin which was serious- 
ly considered by the city as the permanent 
location of. the terminus of the ship chan- 
nel. It was decided however to continue it 
to its present terminal where it is right 
within the city. 

Eventually it is believed that the inter- 
section of these two waterways will be- 
come a secondary harbor to accommodate 
the enormous influx of shipping which will 
be necessary to handle the great shipping 
of this section. 


Big Industries Locate Here. 


Three great industries are at present lo- 
cated here. 

The most important is the Pan-American 
Trading Company’s shipyards where con- 
crete ships, concrete barges and wooden 
ships are to be manufactured on a big 
scale. This shipyard which is being built 
up as fast as possible will have berths for 
twelve big ocean freighters, eighteen barges 
and perhaps as many wooden ships. 

In a short while these shipyards will be 
employing over one thousand shipbuilders. 

This company is planning big things. 
Eventually it is going into the South Amer- 
ican trade but at present it is concentrating 
all its efforts to building ships to carry 
food and supplies to our armies in Europe. 

The success of the concrete ship Faith, 
built in San Francisco, has given concrete 
shipbuilding a tremendous impetus. The 
Faith has proved its value. It is a success. 
it has been the sensation of shipping cir- 
cles all over the world. Concrete ships can 
be built faster and at less cost than wooden 
or steel ships and they are going to do 
their share in helping to whip the Huns, 

Next to the Pan-American Trading Com- 
pany’s great shipyard the most important 
present industry located at Houston Termi- 
nals is the Texas Textile Company. 

This company was organized to manufac- 
ture artificial silk from cotton linters. The 
process has been found absolutely success- 
ful and this large plant is being rapidly 
equipped to employ several hundred work- 
men. It will also manufacture cotton prod- 











HOUSTON TERMINALS HOME—This is one of 
the many new homes being built at Houston 
Torminals. Fine, modern, cpnvenient, ideal 

mes, 





























HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL—The two views at the top show the turning basin and dock facilities and 


warehouses of the Houston municipal harbor. 
ing with oil at one of the big refineries. 


At the lower left an “Oil Tanker’ 
The plant at the right is the Texas Portland Cement plant. 


steamer is load- 


These are typical Ship Channel views showing the growth of this great enterprise, 


ucts of many kinds, including absorbent 
cotton and medicated cotton for dressing 
wounds. 

The third large industry located at Hous- 
ton Terminals is the Austin Silk Plantation 
and Manufacturing Company. ; 

This company has secured 1,000 acres 
just North of Houston Terminals where 
real silk will be produced on an extensive 
scale. The Austin Silk Plantation and 
Manufacturing Company has been operat- 
ing for some time on an experimental farm 
near Austin, Texas, where it has been 
raising silk worms and mulberry trees on 
which to feed the worms. The silk indus- 
try of Texas is growing so important that 
the Texas newspapers and agricultural pub- 
lications are wondering whether “Queen 
Silk” isn’t going to supplant “King Cotton” 
as the principal agricultural interest of the 
Lone Star State. 

Large nurseries are going to be operated 
here—they have already been started with 
over one million young mulberry trees— 
and intensive development of this indus- 
try is to be pushed. It takes about one 
family to every five acres to properly care 
for silk production and every member of 
the family contributes his or her share of 
the work. So here is employment for per- 
haps another thousand people. 

A boiler concern. is erecting temporary 
buildings here and planning a large fac- 
tory, and a coterie of Mexican fibre grow- 
ers are planning to establish a large cord- 
age factory on this property. Other indus- 
tries planned for Houston Terminals are 
fruit and vegetable canning company and 
a cereal manufacturing plant. 

Since the first announcements have gone 
out about Houston Terminals and its great 
dockage facilities scores of inquiries have 
been received from all parts of the country 
for water frontage and factory sites all of 
which means more housing facilities will 
soon be required. 


Great Investment Opportunity. 


Houston Terminals has been scientifically 
laid out by expert engineers. 

The streets are all 60 feet wide. They 
have all been graded and the principal 
streets will be macadamized with shell 
which makes the finest roadway in the 
world. 

A fine big school house capable of hous- 
ing several hundred children is already 
aes and has been in use for some time 
past. 


eC 





Waterworks have been built and great 
artesian wells provide an abundance of 
clear, pure, cool water for all purposes. 

The city has erected a light and power 
plant and all the machinery and equip- 
ment for it is now being installed. 

A handsome modern hotel is being erect- 
ed which will be up-to-date throughout and 
run on the European plan. A splendid cafe 
will be run in connection with it. 

A bank is in process of organization to 
operate at Houston Terminals with suffi- 
cient capital to carry on all necessary busi- 
ness. It will be opened as soon as the 
building is completed. 

A department store has secured a loca- 
tion on the principal business street of 
new industrial city which will carry com- 
plete lines of merchandise and which ex- 
pects to draw a large trade not only from 
the city of Houston Terminals but from 
the surrounding country. 

Seven new residences have already been 
completed and are now occupied. These are 
all in the popular bungalow style and many 
more are being contracted for. Now many 
of the workmen are living in temporary 
boarding houses and even in tents while 
awaiting the completing of their new 
homes. 

In three months a thriving city will have 
sprung up on this beautiful old plantation 
and in a year it will be a prosperous com- 
munity with all the comforts and advan- 
tages of a first class city. 

Every facility is afforded workmen seek- 
ing employment here to be happy, pros- 
perous and healthy. 


Living Conditions Ideal. 


Living conditions are ideal here. 

The soil is of an amazing fertility. The 
gardens yield tremendous rewards in re- 
turn for cultivation. Flowers abound of 
the richest tropical loveliness. Gorgeous 
magnolias with their great creamy per- 
fumed petals grow wild in the woods and 
are easily transplanfed into the home gar- 
den. Delicious Cape Jasmine with their 
glossy dark green foliage and their great 
white flowers like carved ivory and their 
intoxicating scent are in almost every 
yard. Climbing honeysuckle wreathes the 
homes with festoons of sweetness and 
rambler roses cluster their deep red or 
pale pink sprays in glorious profusion, 
almost burying the homes under their spicy 
fragrance. 
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Vegetables, berries, fruits, grow nearly 
all the year around and add their treas- 
ures to the delights of the table. 

The winters are mild and pleasant and 
even the warmest days of summer are tem- 
pered by the perennial breezes that sweep 
in from the Gulf of Mexico, less than fifty 
miles away. 

Every outdoor sport imaginable is to be 
had here. In winter the wild fowl come by 
millions from the North to winter in the 
open water and rich fields of the gulf 
coast. Quail abound in the fields and there 
are deer and bear in the forests within a 
few miles of the city. 

The fishing in Galveston Bay and in the 
Gulf of Mexico attracts rich people from all 
parts of the country and there is no ocean 
beach in the world as fine as the beach in 
Galveston which is easily reached by trol- 
ley line or by motor car. 

‘When the North is ice-bound and deep 
under winter snows the sun is shining and 
ae flowers are blooming in the gardens 

ere. 

There is work for all and good wages. 
Living is inexpensive and life is worth the 
living. It is the land of opportunity and 
happiness. 

As an investment city lots of Houston 
Terminals offer opportunities such as you 
may never see again. 

Lots bought now should grow in value 
several hundred per cent in a few months. 

As the Harbor Commission reported to 
the Mayor of Houston: “This property is 
worth several times what we paid for it 
now.” So lots bought in Houston Terminals 
should soon be worth several times what 
they are selling for now, and should soon 
increase in value several hundred per cent. 

The projectors of Houston Terminals do 
not aim to make a profit from the sale of 
these city lots. What they aim to do is to 
create homes for the workmen who are 
needed now and will be needed soon to car- 
ry on the great industrial enterprises grow- 
ing up here. 

It is not their idea to build up a “Boom 
Town.” They want only to see this new 
city grow and grow fast. They want work- 
men and their families to live here and 
grow up with the new city and its new in- 
dustries. 


Great Speculative Opportunity. 


Land—Real Estate—is the greatest and 
safest speculation in the world. It has 
built up some of the greatest fortunes in 
the world. Wherever you see industry 
planting its feet solidly there is the place 
to put your money for quick and large 
growth, 

You can buy residence lots or business 
lots. Today the prices are very low. The 
prices of business lots are $275, $300, $350 
and $400 each according to location and 
character of the lot. Residence lots are 
priced at $175, $200, $250 and $300 accord- 
ing to location... No residence lot is more 
than five blocks from the main business 
street. Residence lots are all 50 feet wide 
and 153 feet deep, except corner lots which 
are 53 feet wide. Business lots 25 feet wide. 

In a yedr these lots should be worth 
three or four times what they cost now. 

Houston was started in this same way. 
Today lots that sold for a few hundred 
dollars are worth thousands of dollars per 
front foot. 

Houston Terminals should, in time, be- 
come as valuable. It is the logical indus- 
trial city of the Ship Channel district. It is 
the finest location in or around Houston. 
It is healthy. It has the industries and is 
getting more industries fast. It is scien- 
tifically planned by the best engineers. It 
has all modern conveniences, light, power, 
water, sewers, transportation, either al- 
ready provided or in preparation. 

It would be impossible in this restricted 
space to give full details of lots, etc., but 
you can reserve a lot by sending $5 with 
your application and the real estate depart- 
ment of the Houston Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, which is acting as registrar and de- 
pository for the Houston Terminals Co., 
will furnish full particulars. You can then 
select the property you want and complete 

















































HOUSTON TERMINALS INDUSTRIES—Here are four views of activities at Houston Terminals. 
At the left top is the plant of the Texas Textile Co. At the right top is the waterworks tower 


in course of erection. 


tic The forms shown near it are for the foundations of the Electric Light & 
Power plant, which is now practically completed. 


At lower left is new hotel building, and the 


lower right are the shipyards of the Pan-American Trading Co. for building concrete ships 


ships and barges. 


the payment either in full or by paying 
$15 a month per lot. Lots are free of 
taxation until fully paid for. In reserving 
lots buyers should specify price they wish 
to pay. 


Will Finance Home Building. 


For those wishing to build homes ar- 
rangements can be made to finance the 
building of the home on time payments. 
Many are buying lots and having homes 
built on them to ‘rent as an investment. 

Houston Terminals is going to be to 
Houston what Gary has been to Chicago, 
what Alleghany has been to Pittsburg, what 
Camden has been to Philadelphia, what 
Newark and Hoboken and other suburbs 
have been to New York, what East St. 
Louis has been to St. Louis, what any of 
the famous industrial suburbs have been 
to any of the big towns of this country. 

Send a RESERVATION FEE of $5.00 
NOW for each lot you wish. You then have 
30 days in which to select your lot and be- 





fore you have to make any further pay- 
ment. 

Use the attached coupon. Write your 
name and address clearly, plainly. Specify 
whether you would prefer a residence lot 
or a business lot, how many lots you 
would like, price you wish to pay, and we 
will immediately furnish you with full par- 
ticulars, with a large illustrated folder, 
showing complete views of the Ship Chan- 
nel, of Houston Terminals, of industries 
located here, of Houston and of other inter- 
esting points and places. 

But ACT AT ONCE. Reservations for 
lots are pouring in. Get the preferred loca- 
tions before they are all gone. It is a 
chance in a lifetime to make a SAFE in- 
vestment with really wonderful opportuni- 
ties for large profits quickly. 

In a year Houston Terminals will be as 
famous as Gary, Indiana, 7nd will have 
made small fortunes for those who had 
the vision to see this opportunity and the 
astuteness to grasp this chance to multiply 
their dollars. 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


Pathfinder 


OUSTON BANKAxe TRUST ComPANY, 








Toeacoe 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS { fexas BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Enclosed please find............ 
business 
residence 


of HOUSTON TERMINALS. 
to be paid for $15 monthly. 


. Dollars, reservation fee for which reserve for me 


AP ee Ce er lots at $.... 


TI aes OTS 


HMovsTon,TEXAS. 


Re Pee Oe each in the great Industrial Suburb 


Balance to be paid either in cash or on easy monthly installments 
Mail me full particulars from which to select my lots. 
whether residence or business lots and how many) 


(Please check 
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The Boys Magazine 


for Only 


0) Cts. 


(Regular yearly sub- 
scription price §1.00. 
Newsstand price $1.20. 


One of the greatest 
magazines ever pub- 





lished . for boys. EXCESE: 
Clean, bright, chesty, Ls 
instructive—fi lle This & MYGESY Day 


check full with tect the kind of reading which 
delights all boys and inspires them to make the 
most of themselves. 
Do Something for Your Boy Now. Take advan- 
tage of this Special Offer. Invest 60c. for a 
whole year’s helpful and inspiring reading and 
watch his development. (If you have no boy of 
your own then get this splendid magazine for a 
boy relative or friend.) 
Your boy will have the benefit of most instructive 
articles on Electricity and Mechanics. He will 
be fascinated by the stories of Athletics, Hunt- 
ing, Camping and Fishing. Many other subjects 
always interesting and helpful to all boys are 
treated every month, such as Boys’ Societies and 
Clubs, Physical Training, Photography, Drawing, 
Stamp Collecting, Poultry and Pets, Cash Con- 
tests, Jokes, etc. 
Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money. Every 
wide-awake boy will be interested in the valu- 
able money making ideas contained in this book. 
We send it free and postpaid as a Special Pre- 
mium to every new subscriber. 
This Special 60c. Offer is to new subscribers 
only. We make it to introduce THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE into many more thousands of Amer- 
ican homes. Every fun-loving, forward-looking 
boy should have it. Send in your subscription 
today. Remit in stamps if more convenient. 
Satisfaction or money promptly refunded 


The Scott F. Redfield Ce., 2215 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 














NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
Olfferent Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
eee TO. EVERY MECHANIC AND RIGCER 
A most practical handbook giv- 
& ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
\ useful knots, hitches, rig- 
M& ging, splices, ete. Over 
WA, 100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope 7, 
attachments,lash- 4 


ing, blocks, tackles, 
37 Heraldic Kaots 7 #7 












> ete. AY 
- illastrated. Of great value to & 
mechanics, riggers, campers, 
bontmen. Price 20 cents oostpaid, 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 824. 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 
“The Baby”? Siem Double Action Revolver 
Most Effective 












Hammertess 





it that 


= site ona ¥ it weight with the 
Setures of Ettelemey ane and Practio 
Sect eyonsive weaves Cal 


made 
ture is its safety action 



































Fitate am 
a it timust bs 41 To Meee eo 
aE the stan dar’ 22-caiibre —. cppains a a Re 
sesh ase bac ge Rec tatse ie See ce 
ounees. "Fi price the Baby 5 seer onty re Wai 0.94. on ett, 
Johnson Smith & Cou Dept. 824. 54 .. Chicago 
| New 
>  — 
Vamping 
FW 4 ‘Rie eens cme se 
MADE Card ard 


Go meen viceneD— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE our sveven 


Oa os yo Education feed not despair, for with the 


nave aes apot Songs, i wren ouge to the piano ways) 
ogee! Sie Bis beadieto a to dispense wiih Toon 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 824. 54 W Lakest., Chicago 


ils EYE WATER 


Strengthens weak, eak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
sai idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
—aa eyes well and they will help keep you. 
. 35c¢ ¢ At Au Druggists or sent by 
ail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write oat = Booklet. itis FREE 
SOHN L. THOMPSOW SONS & 
163 River St.. Troy, N. Y. 
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The Proper Treatment of Our Flag. 


Every true American loves the Stars 
and Stripes and is proud to think that 
they stand for the principles of honor, 
justice and liberty and that the brave 
men who have borne them to the battle- 
fields of Europe or are flying them at 
the mastheads of their ships plying in 
all seas where hostile craft lie in wait 
to murder and destroy are fighting to 
uphold and vindicate those great prin- 
ciples. In order that no-one may even 
unintentionally or unwittingly show 
the slightest disrespect for the national 
emblem or mistreat it in any way we 
present here these rules of “flag eti- 
quette”, prepared by the National Com- 
mittee on Patriotic Societies in Wash- 
ington: 

When the colors are passing, the spec- 
tator, if a man, should halt if walking, 
arise if sitting and uncover, holding 
the headdress opposite the left shoulder 
with the right hand; if bareheaded he 
should salute with the right hand. A 
woman should stand at attention as the 
flag passes by. When the flag is waving 
from a stationary flagstaff or pole it is 
not saluted with the hand. 

In decorating, the flag should never 
be festooned or draped. Always hang 
flat. If hung with stripes horizontal, 
Union should be in upper left corner. 
If hung perpendicularly, Union should 
be in upper right corner. 

When the flag is carried in parade, or 
when crossed with other flags, the Stars 
and Stripes should always be at the 
right, 

The law specifically forbids the use 
of and representation of the flag in any 
manner or in any connection with mer- 
chandise for sale. 

The flag should be raised at sunrise 
and lowered at sunset. It should not be 
displayed on stormy days or, except 
when under fire of the enemy, left out 
over night. Although there is no au- 
thoritative ruling which compels ci- 
vilians to lower the flag at sundown, 
good taste should impel them to follow 
the traditions of the army and navy in 
this sundown ceremonial. Primarily 
the flag is raised to be seen, and second- 
arily the flag is something to be guard- 
ed, treasured, and so tradition holds it 
shall not be menaced by the darkness. 
To leave the flag out at night, unattend- 
ed, is proof of shiftlessness, or at least 
carelessness, 

On Memorial day the flag should be 
displayed at half-mast from, sunrise 
until noon, and at the peak from noon 
until sunset. It should, on being retired, 
never be allowed to touch the a 

When “The Star Spangled Banner” is 
play ed or sung, uncover, stand and re- 
main standing, in silence, until it is 
finished. Applause at the conelusion of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” is out of 
ylace. 

Wornout and useless flags should be 
destroyed by burning. A flag torn or 
frayed by the wind and weather should 
never again be hoisted until it has been 


repaired. This is a regulation of both 
the army and navy and should also be 
followed by all civilians. 

It may be suggested further that 
when a flag is flown at half-mast it 
should first be run to the top of the 
mast or staff and then lowered to the 
point from which it is to fly. Before 
retiring it it should be run to the top 
of the staff and then brought down. 
When draped over a casket the union 
should be at the head. The flag is used 
as a signal of distress at sea by hanging 
it union down. 

The length of the flag should be one 
and nine-tenths its width. The length 
of the union should be three-fourths 
the height of the whole flag and its 
height should be the width of seven 
stripes. 

The following is called the national 
flag salute (also known as “the oath of 
allegiance): “I pledge allegiance to my 
flag and to the republic for which it 
stands; one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” Here is 
another flag salute: “We give our heads 
and our hearts to God and our country: 
one country, one language, one flag.” 

All Americans would be better and 
truer citizens if all would earnestly 
and sincerely make this declaration and 
conscientiously try to keep its pledges: 
“IT am an American citizen. America is 
my country. I will try to be a true and 
faithful citizen to my country every 
day of my life. The ensign of America 
is our flag. It safeguards our homes, 
our school and our country. We salute 
our flag because we love and honor it.” 


Puzzle-Problem No. 344. 


Here is an interesting problem from 
a reader at Mountain Mines, W. Va.: I 
owed B a dollar; B owed C a dollar 
and C owed me a dollar. D lost a dol- 
lar and I found it. I paid B the dollar 
I owed him, he paid C and C paid me. 
Then D came along and said: “I lost a 
dollar. Did you find it?” “Yes,” I an- 
swered, and handed him the dollar. 
Now, who was the loser? 





Plants and Ants Co-operate. 


Most ants live wholly or in part on 
animal food and some of them devour 
very large quantities; those df a single 
nest, it has been estimated, sometimes 
make away with no less than 100,000 
insects in a day. It is an interesting 
fact that certain species of plants and 
trees, particularly in the tropical re- 
gions, are specially adapted to make 
use of carnivorous ants for protecting 
themselves against insect enemies; spe- 
cial advantages and conveniences are 
provided by such plants to attract colo- 
nies of ants to their stems and trunks 
or branches and make their tenancy 
mutually helpful and beneficial. 

Different attractions of this kind are 
offered by the various species of plants 
—numbering upwards of 3,000—which 
seek the co-operation of ants. One of 
the most striking of these special adap- 
tations is that of the acacia. At the 
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ends of the plant’s leaflets are little 
growths—called Belt’s bodies, after 
their discoverer—which provide food 
for the ant tenants. Additional food is 
furnished by nectaries on the leaves. 
The ants burrow into the hollow thorns 
which grow on the acacia and there 
establish their homes. In return for 
their shelter and food they protect the 
tree against the depradations of insects 
and other enemies. 

Orange-growers in the province of 
Canton, China, recognize the value of 
the services which ants are capable of 
rendering them and shrewdly encour- 
age them in various ways to establish 
themselves in the groves and help to 
kill off the insects that injure the grow- 
ing oranges. Bamboo poles are laid 
across from tree to tree to serve as 
bridges for the ant pest-hunters and fa- 
cilitate their patrol work. 


Solving Puzzle-Problem No. 339. 


Two wheels, one four and three-sev- 
enths feet in diameter and the other five 
and five-elevenths feet in diameter, 
stand side by side on a level plane, the 
point of contact of each with the earth 
being marked on its rim. They are set 
rolling at uniform velocity in parallel 
straight lines. At what distance from 
the starting point will their position 
relative to each other be the same as 
when they started? 

The ratios of the circumferences of 
the wheels is the same as their diam- 
eters. One wheel is 31/7 feet and the 
other 60/11 feet in diameter, or 341/77 
and 420/77 feet respectively. Therefore 
it can be seen that the small wheel 
makes 420 revolutions while the large 
one ‘makes 341 revolutions. The cir- 
_ cumference of the small wheel is found 

to be 13,9128 feet and of the large 
wheel 17.136 feet. Therefore in making 
420 revolutions the small wheel would 
go 420 times 13.9128 feet, or 5843.376 
feet, and the large wheel would go 341 
times 17.136, or 5843.376 feet, at which 
distance from the starting points their 
positions relative to each other would 
be the same as when they started. 
Solved by E. S. Delancy, Washington, 
D.C. 





Cloves are Flower Buds. 


Cloves are the dried unexpanded 
flower buds of a tree, says the Milwau- 
kee Wisconsan. The corolla forms a 
ball on the top between the four teeth 
of the calyx, and the stalk is the imma- 
ture ovary. They are at first green, 
then turn yellow, and finally bright 
pink or scarlet. 

In this last stage they are ready to 
be picked. If allowed to remain longer 
on the tree the flowers expand, become 
fertilized, and the stalk of the clove 
then develops into a succulent purple 
berry containing one or two seeds. This 
is known technically as the “mother 
clove.” 





The Ancient Wall of China. 


A chemist who examined the bricks 
and mortar of the great wall which the 
Chinese built in ancient times to head 
off unwelcome visitations from their 


‘ 








war-like, barbaric neighbors has re- 
ported that the bricks which are of a 
grayish color and suggestive of pumice 
in their structure are quite soft and 
can be broken easily with the fingers. 
Laboratory tests proved that it is true, 
as tradition relates, that the bricks 
were merely baked in the sun and not 
subjected to the intenser heat of a kiln. 
Had they been burned in a kiln as 
modern bricks are the wall which is 
weak and crumbling would certainly 
be strong to this day and would doubt- 
less last for many more centuries. The 
mortar which was made of lime with- 
out the admixture of any sand was 
found pure white under the weathered 
surface and it was a great deal strong- 
er than the bricks. 


ALL PROFITEERS BUT YOU. 


It is unfortunately true that there has 
been a large amount of profiteering. It 
has not been, either, the fault of a partic- 
ular, limited class. The price boosting 
wasn’t all done by the giant corporations; 
not by any manner of means. It was en- 
gaged in by thousands upon thousands of 
people. The grab for higher wages, higher 
prices, greater profits has been so early 
universal that if is a pretty difficult matter 
to punish the offenders. Some of those 
who have most loudly denounced profiteer- 
ing in others, have been among the most 
enthusiastic of profiteers themselves when 
opportunity offered. This endless chain is 
easy to start and hard to stop. A price is 
raised, and this affects the cost of opera- 
tion to the purchaser.’ He, in turn, raises 
his price, the raise is passed on with ac- 
crued interest by the victim, and so on and 
so on, while prices rise from height to 
height. We may as well face the fact 
that profiteering is not the offense of any 
one class in this country: that the evil is 
wide spread.—National Republican. 


EVIDENCES OF ENDURANCE. 
The summer girl with furs is decked; 
We marvel at them still. 
They may not prove great intellect, 
But they show strength of will. 
—Washington Star. 









Raciest and snappiest bicycle 
money can buy. An individ- 
ual wheel. Sensation of the 
bicycle world. Easy pay- 
ments; no need to “save 
up.” We ship 


On Approval S<te7 E 
freight prepaid. Keepit if Y 
you like it—pay smalldepos- 
it, then $1. a week; or return 
at our expense. No gisk at 
all. Guaranteed S Years. 


Best Tires—the famous 
$9.00 VITALIC DE LUXE TIRES 


WRITE TODA for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors) FREE. Pick out your model. 


RAVERFORD CYCLE CO., (Est. 22 yrs.) Dept. N30, PHILADELPHIA 


» SERVICE FLAGS 
Wl HH ARENT Bull Dog Bunting—2x3 feet, $1.25; 2 1-2x4 feet, 
Hi re pl ui 
; Hasech il 


18 Big Features— 
“finger” grips; 12-arm 
sprocket; coaster brake; 
dove-tail color design, etc. 








$1.75; 3x5 feet, $2.50; 4x6 feet, $4.00; 5x8 feet, 
$5.50; 6x10 feet, $7.00; 8x12 feet $10.00 Three 
smatflest sizes have 1, 2 or 3 stars sewed on; 
larger sizes, amy number of stars sewed on 9 





}} 
uu nM i cents each; space provided for more. Loose 
lim stars for spaces, 50 cents dozen. 
U. S. FLAGS: 
BULLE DOG BUNTING. ..Sewed Stars and Stripes 
2x 3 feet, $2.25 wer $ 9.00 
Su Steet . . $3.25 8x12 feet $12.00 
4x6 feet $4.50 10x 15 feet - $37.50. 
Sx@feet . fs.00 12x 18 feet . - $25.00 
Alt flags guasanteed fast colors. Promptly mailed via insured par- 
cel pust. No cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc. 


Sik Service Banners, ai) sizes, made to order. Price list mailed. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaffor25 years’ with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
hy wear them day and night. 
“— They are perfectly com‘ -rt- 
able. No one sees them. 
Write meand I will tell you 
@true story, how I got deaf 
‘ead how I make you hear. 


WAY. fet 
GEO. ». Wane 


HUGE PROFITS easily a1 and pleasentiy made. a ‘ 
.00 a pair : 














Medicated Ear Drum 





forniab 
express Hat, fors you raise 
book ‘Fortunes "10e. Nothing free. 


lw FOGD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
(MILWAUNEE, 


PILES: FREE TREATMENT 
y postage and send free 

Red a Pile and Fistula Cure 
REA CO. Dept.25,Miaccapelis, Miss, 














Essenkay is the final solution to the tire problem. 
It eliminates punctures, blowouts and tire trou- / 


\ | bles. 


No air is used, therefore no inner tubes. 


Mt No spare tires, pumps or jacks needed. The i 


inconveniences and expense incident to airf 


lled tires is avoided. 





“OVER 25,000 USERS” 


Doubles Tire Mileage 


The use of Essenkay is an economy—tires run 
from two to five times as far as air filled tires. 
Essenkay keeps tires at constant pressure—cannot 
be deflated or run flat—thus they wear down to 
the last layer of fabric. 


Essenkay Is Guaranteed 


Essenkay is guaranteed not to be affected by 
heat, cold, water, mud, sand, friction, pressure, 
atmospheric or climatic conditions, and not to 
oxidize, bloom, rot, crumble, nor change its con- 
sistency in any way. 


First a Cost 
Essenkay should be good for use from five to ten 
years. As tires wear down to the last layer of 
fabric and are discarded, the Essenkay is placed 
in new tires. Essenkaz is an investment. The 
first cost is the last cost. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We'll send Essenkay for your car so that you can test it 
under your own conditions. If you are not convinced 
that it rides like air, prevents tire troubles and doubles 
tire mileage, the test will cost you nothing. WRITE 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF TEN we FREE 
TRIAL OFFER AND FREE BOOKLET. 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO., No. 15---220 W. Superior St, CHICAGO, ILL. 





DEALERS :—This company will consider applications from responeible dealers in open territory.“ 
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SYNOPSIS. 
John Randolph, son of Captain Walt Randolph, of 
the Missiouri river steamboat Morning Star, which 


Was snagged and sunk in 1864, learned from his 
father that. unknown to anyone but himself and 
one other, there was $100,000 in gold in the steam- 
boat's safe. As soon as his duties as mining engineer 
would ——. John started west to the town of 
New Bend, near which the Morning Star—due to 
a shift in the river channel—lay buried under many 
feet of silt. There he met, first, Captain Moss Gregg, 


his father’s pilot at the 
Gregz’s daughter, Mystery, and his son, Arkansaw; 
also a strange character, a sort of lawyer and 
office-seeker of the neighborhood, Joel Langworthy 
by name. From Gregg John learned that four men 
in the last 15 years had come to get the treasure 


time of the sinking; 


of the Morning Star—which Gregg and everyone 
else in the neighborhood supposed to be the 900 
barrels of whisky in the steamer’s hold, since they 


knew nothing of the gold—but one of them had been 
found dead and badly clawed, and the other three 
simply disappeared without a trac He also learned 
that Caleb Moore, an old store coon r who had been 
almost ruined by the shifting of the channel, which 
left his big store a mile or more from the river, 
now owned the land where the Merning Star lay, 
and had always refused his permission to excavate. 
Nevertheless, John went to see him, discovering 
that the old man’s objection was to the whisky, 
a “demon’’ he was averse to turning loose on the 


world. When he learned of the gold, however, he 
decided, after some persuasion, in which John was 
aided by Moore’s granddaughter Juliet, to allow the 


aid of Gregg, John 
wreck which lay 


search to be made. With the 
had little difficulty in locating the 
buried about 45 feet deep. 


Moore was leaning back in his chair, ob- 
livious to their light trifling with a heavy 
subject, his busy thoughts running ahead 
to the new life that was coming back to 
the Missouri’s shores. His chin was lifted, 
his eyes were fixed in the gaze of one who 
sees visions. Now and then he nodded, 
smiling as if greeting an old comrade on 
the road when there was cheer in sight 
near the close of day. 

“You're a socialist,” she declared; 
wouldn’t be a capitalist.” 

“I would; just that and nothing else,” 
said he. 

“And eat what others bring you out of 
their toil? That’s what you said.” 

“Surely, it’s the one comfortable situa- 
tion in civilized life. I am a capitalist at 
heart.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’re not a socialist,” 
she sighed, with expression of vast relief, 
although he felt that it was only feigned to 
tease him. This mood was new to Juliet. 
It was as if the first boat up the river had 
brought a cargo of frivolity and bubbling 
spirits, which had been unloaded at her 
door. 

“It’s the greatest opening for a theorist 
in all the world,” he said. “I know sev- 
eral capitalists who are socialists, if you 
can imagine so anomalous a state. But 
why are you glad I’m not a socialist?” 

“Because they’re the very gloomiest peo- 
ple unburied. They are so discontented 


66. 


you 


and fault-finding with everything as it is 


that they overlook the opportunities for 
being comfortable and happy as they go 
along reforming, or trying to reform.” 
They had eliminated Moore as complete- 
ly as he had let down his wall of mists and 
visions between himself and them. She 
was leaning across toward Randolph, her 
elbows on the cloth; he was leaning across 
toward her, her eyes striking sparks out of 
his soul. Rhody was coming and going, 
bearing off the dessert dishes. She winked 
to herself and chuckled fatly like a kettle 


of mush as she moved their unconscious 
arms to brush away the crumbs. 

“I’ve known them to laugh,” said he. 

“Sardonically, at your weaknesses, your 
blindness—never in mirth,” she said. 

“[’'m afraid socialists are warped about 
like the rest of us, Miss Moore.” 

“If reformers could only reform happi- 
ly!” said she wistfully. 

“And socialists sociably,” he suggested. 

Randolph felt the table start as if some- 
one had laid hold of it to upset it. He 
turned quickly toward Moore, to see the 
old man, hastily risen, bending forward in 
the direction of the window, which he had 
sat facing, a look of horror in his face. He 
clenched his tumbler in one hand; his body 
shook, his face was white. One swift 
glance Randolph turned on the old man, 
then faced sharply to the window. At the 
same instant Moore, with a cry as if blood 
choked him, hurled his tumbler through 
the pane. 

Randolph had seen nothing in that mo- 
ment his eyes had searched the window. 
As the glass crashed through the pane and 
rebounded into the room from the wire 
screen Juliet sprang to the old man’s side 
with a pitiful low cry as if he had struck 
her. Randolph, his senses blurred in the 
confused, quick action of that unexpected 
event, was on his feet, reaching out to sup- 
port the old man, who was tottering as if 
to fall. 

Moore sank back in his chair, his chest 
heaving, his face bloodless. His eyes were 
staring, and vacant of every expression but 
absolute fright; he breathed in gasps 
through his open mouth. Juliet clung to 
him, soothing him in meaningless little 
words, rubbing his hands, which lay still 
half shut and rigid on the cloth as if some 
frightful thing that he had clutched in his 
terrible imagining had torn from his grasp 
and fled. 

He said nothing, offered no explanation 
of his remarkable conduct. But presently 
he mastered his terror and took Juliet by 
the hand, stroked it with trembling fingers, 
shook his head as if in deprecation of the 
scene. 

Randolph looked questioningly at Juliet, 
who met his eyes for an instant, shook her 
head, and turned again to her ministra- 
tions over the old man. There was again 
that pitiful appeal in her eyes, which seem- 
ed to Randolph to shut the door to any ex- 
planation, except such as he was in reason 
bound to place on the extraordinary occur- 
rence. 

Caleb Moore was insane. That was the 
only answer to his fantom-seeing fits. That 
Moore himself realized this was most cer- 
tain, for he bent his head as if ashamed 
of the affliction which overmastered him in 
wild moments such as that, and murmured 
to Juliet: “It will pass, it will pass!” 

“Soothingly he spoke, as if to calm her 
fears for him, as of a thing understood 
between them, and dreaded as the arm of 
death. Presently he lifted his face to Ran- 
dolph, who stood still indecisive beside the 
table, and looked him unflinchingly in the 
eyes. 

“I owe you an explanation for this dis- 
play of passion, Mr. Randolph,” he said, 
“and in the right time it will be given to 
you. Tonight, sir, I only ask you to have 
the charity to overlook an old man’s weak- 
ness and consider, sir, that only the great- 
est provocation, the greatest provocation—” 

His words seemed to wander from him 
there; a transitory spasm of fear or rage 
distorted his noble features again, passing 
in a moment. 

“You owe me nothing, sir,” said Ran- 
dolph, moved by a strong pity for this 






rugged old man, breaking like a splendid 
ship upon the rocks. “Let me help you to 
your bed.” 

Gratefully the old man grasped Ran- 
dolph’s proffered hand and rose unsteadily 
from his chair. A moment he stood trem- 
bling, then he gathered himself and seemed 
to shake his weakness from him by a mar- 
shaling of his will. Rhody had come at 
the old man’s cry and the crash of the 
breaking pane. Now she stood near the 
door farthest away from the damaged win- 
dow, which Moore was approaching, groan- 
ing, waving her hands, her homely face set 
in an expression of the deepest terror. She 
stared at the window, seeing nothing be- 
sides; she was trembling like a beaten dog. 

Juliet offered the old man the support 
of her strong young body, which he seemed 
no longer to require. He stroked her hair 
as they went on, and petted her, trying 
bravely to drive the pain out of her eyes, 
and spoke comfortingly, assuring her that 
it was over and done and would occur no 
more. 

In the hall Moore stopped abruptly. “My 
glasses, child—I must have dropped them 
at the table—will you fetch them?” he said. 

As she left them, Moore leaned and whis- 
pered to Randolph: “Watch close, watch 
close, every minute of your life, sleeping 
and waking, watch! Work fast—day and 
night—there is not an hour to lose!” 

Juliet came back with the spectacles. In 
her eyes there was the knowledge that 
something had passed between them while 
she was away. She seemed to be jealous 
of a confidence between them that she 
could not share; her reproachful glance 
told Randolph that. 

It was something that he had no desire 
to hold concealed. Indeed, he would have 
welcomed the chance to share the old man’s 
warning with her and take counsel on the 
meaning of it. It was as much a mystery 
to him as the past events which hung still 
unsolved, a cloud over the wreck of the 
Narris, a curse over that house which 
shook reason in the aged and wrote with 
the strokes of terror in the eyes of youth. 

Moore seemed to read this desire in the 
thought of his guest. He gave them no op- 
portunity for a word apart, even hastened 
Randolph’s departure by giving him good- 
night as they stood midway of the great 
hall leading to the outer door. 

There was no moon, but a darkness al- 
most palpable as Randolph left the man- 
sion to seek his lonely tent. Blacker than 
the night were the thoughts that he car- 
ried with him as he passed through the 
field, where the wind prowled and shook 
the long blades of corn, whetting them 
like the swords of a blood-hungry army 
waiting in impatient ambuscade. 

What was the meaning of this warning 
that Caleb Moore had given him? Why 
had the old man urged him to push the 
work on the wreck day and night, as if 
certain of some threatening power hover- 
ing to intervene? 

Randolph turned this whispered warning 
over and looked at it from all angles for a 
crevice to insert his groping key. His first 
and last conclusion was that Moore had 
uttered a warning against himself. The 
old man realized that his mind must soon 
flare up into raging and drive him to vio- 
lent deeds. Twice within a few weeks 
Moore’s malady had broken its curbing 
limits and surged over him like a destruct- 
tive wave in Randolph’s presence. He won- 
dered what secrets Juliet kept, indexed by 
her fearful eyes. 

Caleb Moore was insane. He had been 
intermittently insane all those years. The 
mysteries of the Narris, the dark warnings, 
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the disappearance of those who had come 
to seek the wreck; all the violence and dark 
deeds, in the end, must come back to the 
old man’s frenzy. This Randolph believed 
entirely, unwilling as he was-to admit the 
conviction. Out of the regard that Moore 
felt for him, a stranger who had won to 
his iron heart, he had spoken this warning, 
feeling himself to be upon the brink, facing 
his last plunge into hopeless insanity. 

Clouds were banking in the south, seem- 
ing to compress the heat of the night ahead 
of them. Lightning pictured their peaks 
and shadowed valleys, still so far distant 
that the thunder could not be heard. Yet 
the force of the coming storm lowered 
through the night. 

Randolph considered shaping his future 
course according to Moore’s warning to 
guard himself constantly. The warning 
could not have stood without a foundation; 
too well that gray old man knew the nature 
of the danger that stood off waiting its 
hour, like the silent storm on the far ho- 
rizon. 

Randolph’s tent was pitched near the 
site of his explorations, on the high ground 
of the old bank, its walls tucked up to let 
in the wind. He stood considering whether 
to sleep there or make himself a*bed in the 
field among the rows of corn. 


Caution urged the latter course, but the 
threat of the storm turned him at last to 
the tent. It was unlikely, he believed, that 
anything would shape so soon to trouble 
his safety. Tomorrow night he would 
sleep in the open, and each night there- 
after in a new place, like a cautious crea- 
ture of the brakes. He was too tired, hot 
and dispirited that hour to run away from 
danger, especially a danger without form. 

He put his powerful flashlight under his 
pillow, and disposed his revolver under his 
cot where he could drop his hand to it on 
the first alarm. But he would not resort 
to the weapon except to preserve his own 
life. His first endeavor would be, if any- 
thing threatened him, to find out the na- 
ture of it. One thing or person only he 
would flee from—Caleb Moore himself. 

It was the, vanguard of the rain running 
over his tent, great drops like drumming 
finger-ends, that woke him. A cool wind 
was coming under the tent wall, sweet with 
the soothing scents of night. Beyond Skil- 
let lake he could hear the soft roar of the 
rain curtain as it came trailing across the 
fields. 

There was assurance in the calm that 
spread out ahead of the rain. There would 
be no wind to wrench tent pegs, no getting 
up to haul and brace and make fast. But 
there was a feeling of oppression in his 
breathing, a leaping of the pulse, a strain- 
ing of the senses in wild unreasoning con- 
fusion against the soft whispering of the 
night that all was well. 

He had the feeling that there was some- 
body else in the tent, although he had not 
heard footstep nor rustling to betray the 
presence of any living thing. The rain 
came crashing into the thirsty corn. He 
listened, straining, his breath held, hesitat- 
ing between revolver and light, moving to 
neither. In the concentration of his fac- 
ulties to hear and feel out that suspected 
intruder he seemed to have no force left to 
direct the action of his hands. 

This qualm passed in a breath, seeming 
to sweep upward through his body like a 
cold electric wave and die out of him in his 
hair, which had the sensation at its roots 
of settling down. He lifted to his elbow 
and fumbled under his pillow for the light. 

With his movement there was a soft rush 
toward him like some quick-footed crea- 
ture that had gathered itself, waiting, a 





whining sharp cry, as of a wild beast sur- 
prised. It came so suddenly and with such 
strength that Randolph was borne down 
again on his cot, which collapsed under the 
strain, and tumbled them in added confu- 
sion to the ground. 

In a.moment Randolph was on his knees, 
struggling for his life, for his assailant had 
a hand at-his throat, a grip in his fingers 
that made the flesh ache. A man, nothing 
more terrible—or less—arms and _ shoul- 
ders bare, muscles as hard as leather; a 
man, reasonless it seemed, and fiercely 
wild, driven by some mad passion that 
made him whine and snap like a dog. 

Randolph was overmatched, for his as- 
sailant was a larger man, and the advan- 
tage had been with him from the begin- 
ning. If the marauder had been armed 
with club or stone he must have triumphed 
almost immediately, but he seemed to have 
only a wolf’s reason, as he was cursed with 
a wolf’s desire. A moment of blank des- 
peration, a turmoil of struggle. Randolph 
fought to his feet, knee to knee, breast to 
breast with the unreasoning creature, shak- 
ing off the hold it had on his throat. 

With breath came confidence, furious re- 
sentment. For a little while the sane man 
was as much a beast in his wild desire to 
feel hot blood on his hands as that night- 
prowling terror of the Narris woods. They 
fought on equal terms now, for Randolph 
was dressed only in the trousers of his pa- 
jamas. Except that the mad creature of 
the woods did not strike like a man. He 
tore at Randolph’s flesh with his long, 
hard fingers, and leaped like a leopard to 
lay him by the throat. In the struggle the 
foot of one of them fell on the electric 
flash-light, pressing the contact, suddenly 
illuminating the tent like a_ lightning 
stroke. 

At the first gleam of the light the naked 
man sprang back with that same sharp, 
surprised cry. When Randolph flashed the 
light round the tent a moment later, re- 
volver in hand, the creature was gone. Out- 
side he heard for a moment the sound of 
fleet bare feet, but when he followed as 
quickly as he could there was no sound but 
the rain. 

Standing there in the silence, the peace 
of the rain-soothed night around him, Ran- 
dolph might have persuaded himself that 
he had sprung up out of a dream but for a 
throbbing sharp pain in his left wrist. 
When he bore the light on it he saw blood, 
and looking closer, the marks of teeth. The 
flesh was torn in one place, the skin punc- 
tured around the wound, but the injury 
was slight, aside from complications which 
might arise. 

At that moment, and not before, the 
story told him by Arkansaw of the snap- 
ping ghost that he had struggled with in 




















increases strength of delicate, nervous, 
run-down people in two weeks’ time in 
many instances. It has been used and en- 
dorsed by such men as Hon. Leslie M. 
Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury 
and Ex-Governor of Iowa; Former United 
States Senator Richard Rolland Kenney 
of Delaware at present Major of the 
U. S. Army; General John L. Clem (Re- 
tired) the drummer boy of Shiloh who 
was sergeant in the U. S. Army when 
only 12 years of age; also United States 
Judge G. W. Atkinson of the Court of 
Claims of Washington and others. Ask 
your doctor or druggist about it. 
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the woods near the lake recurred to him. 
Arkansaw had been modest in his words 
and calm in his emotions, considering the 
terror that such an encounter must have 
set over him. 

The snapping ghost was a reality, in 
everything but substance. Here was mat- 
ter, living, and unreasoning except in the 
primitive ‘sense of self-preservation such 
as the lowest living creature enjoys. The 
creature had fled at the first gleam of light, 
as a wolf would have gone from the tent. 
He had but glimpsed it in that flash—a 
tall, muscular man-form with hairy chest, 
one bent arm thrown quickly before its 
face as if it feared the light like some 
deadly thing. It had gone like the wind. 

Randolph applied an antiseptic to his 
slight wound and bound it up, determined 
to keep it hidden, as well as the unbeliev- 
able manner in which he had come by it. 
It was a thing better not known until an 
explanation of it, at least, could be offered 
with the disclosure of the strange visit and 
wild assault. 

He was sick in the revulsion that fol- 
lowed his shock of surprise and fright—for 
he had been frightened when he woke, and 
his fright had multiplied when he grappled 
with that snarling, whining, naked man. 
The loathsome appetite that set the poor 
bestial creature roaming the night was hard 
to reconcile with the desire of any human 
being. Yet the creature had borne a hu- 
man form, as surely as its teeth had left 
their imprint in his flesh. 

There was no more sleep for him that 
night. He stretched on his cot in the dark 
and listened to the rain blend out like some 
swéet overture, dropping down to a whis- 
per on the canvas, ceasing after a while, 
leaving the night more lonely for its going. 
There was a mournful drip from his taut 
canvas and the long corn blades, and at 
last the dawn widened out of the somber 
melancholy, with a clear sky growing from 
an eastward rift. 

The phantoms of his night dimmed away 
as he kindled his fire, for daylight inspires 
a brighter courage. Only the thought of 
Mystery Gregg and her solemn appeal to 
him to abandon his search and go away, 
persisted when other vexing questions in 
that unsolved tangle had withdrawn. 

Mystery had known of this impending 
danger; her appeal had not been based on 
the accumulation of old tales and supersti- 
tions. How had she known it? Why was 
this honest-eyed, open-souled woman an 
initiate into the dangerous gross mysteries 
which strong men could not penetrate? 

It was beyond answering, except that 
this seemed impossible of having any point 
of contact with Caleb Moore. What it 
was that Mystery Gregg knew; what it 
might be that Hugh Atchison waited for 
and east dark hints toward; the thing that 
wrote terror in virginal eyes—all this must 
come out to the healthy light of day before 
his work would be finished there. 

Joel Langworthy rode over that morn- 
‘ing, as he often did when setting out on a 
stock-buying expedition. He lopped over 
in his big Mexican saddle, one thigh across 
the seat, and talked with his usual volu- 
bility and keen way of getting down to 
what he wanted to know. Joel was curious 
this morning to learn whether they had 
come across any of the plate in the steam- 
er’s dining-room. 

“It’s been said ever since I can remem- 
ber that the sugar-bowls, cream-pitchers 
and spoons alone had silver enough in 
them to make a man independent,” Joel 
said. “The old-timers who remembered it 
have told me that it was the finest silver- 


set on the two rivers. The boat was the 
special pet of the company, it seems.” 

“I hope it will prove up to the specifica- 
tions of tradition, all around,’ Randolph 
told him; “but up to this time we haven’t 
uncovered even a pewter spoon.” 

Joel never was in a hurry. He met life 
with the composure of a man to whom 
things came as he ordered them, slowly in 
some instances, perhaps, but undoubted of 
their final arrival. So he lounged there in 
the hot sun on his horse, watching the 
earth as they hauled it from the well and 
poured it on the dump, as if he hoped to 
see a bit of treasure before he left. When 
he rode away to go about his cattle-buying 
at last, Hugh stood inactive at the windlass, 
his big hands clasping the crank, heedless 
of Arkansaw’s shouted instructions to hoist 
away. He was gazing after Joel as the corn 
swallowed him, a look of sternness in his 
face such as Randolph never had seen 
there before. 

Randolph heaved on the crank and Hugh 
bent to his labor, his face still darkened 
by the bitterness of the thought that had 
gone out after Joel Langworthy. “Joel ap- 
pears to stand the heat like a rattlesnake,” 
said Randolph. 

“He belongs to the genus said to be im- 
pervious to fire,” said Hugh. 

“Salamander?” Hugh turned his slow 
eyes toward Randolph as if measuring the 
depth of his sincerity. What he read in 
the young man’s face must have satisfied 
him, for he nodded very solemnly. “Sala- 
mander,” he said. 

“But what is there about the man that 
throws a cloud into a woman’s eyes when 
she looks at him, and troubles them with 
a confusion like a narcotic?” 

“You have seen it, then?” 

“In two cases, where the subjects were 
as far apart in temperament as such varia- 
tion in women is to be expected.” 

Hugh: did not reply immediately. They 
hauled up another tub of earth, emptied it, 
swung the vessel over the well’s mouth. 
“He is the devil’s own,” said Hugh. More 
composed in a little while, he continued: 
“I suppose you know he wants to marry 
Juliet Moore?” 

“So I have heard.” 

“All of this little streak of the world 
knows she doesn’t want him, but that 
makes little difference to Langworthy. His 
past history in the Narris shows that a 
woman’s inclination has little to do with 
balking him in his desires.” 

“You mean he’ll marry her anyhow, in 
his own time?” 

“That’s about it, John.” 

Randolph laughed, untroubled by the 
prospect. “He'll just about as soon marry 
Mystery Gregg,” he said, meaning to give 
Hugh a little prod in a tender place just 
to see how he would carry it. 

“He doesn’t want to marry Mystery,” 
said Hugh, sententiously. “There are other 
wrecks in the Narris besides the Morning 
Star, but there shall be no more, not if I 
have to do murder, by the Almighty God!” 

Randolph felt the blood sink out of his 
face. Hugh’s earnestness was a thing too 
deep for trifling, the matter under discus- 
sion not one on which to base friendly 
banter. 

“['m sorry I said that, Hugh,” he said. 

“You can understand it better now why 
I’ve stayed on here,” said Hugh, passing 
over the apology, no offense in his frank 
eyes, “and why I hasten back when I go 
away. He is a bad man, from core to rind 
he’s bad. I’ve guarded her against him. 
I've labored with the fixed love of my soul 
to save her from his hand. I believe the 
little influence that I have in her life has 
been her salvation until now. How long 





it will last, I do not know, but I hope it 
may be long enough—long enough.” 

“Unless she’s blind to virtue and deaf 
to love, it will endure all her days,” said 
Randolph, with the deepest respect and 
sympathy. “When he isn’t around she’s 
fond of you, Hugh; I can see it in her 
many little acts. 

“Yes, she’s a changed woman when he 
appears.” 

Randolph was thinking of Langworthy 
skulking away from the kitchen door 
through the corn on his first evening at 
Moss Gregg’s house. With this troubling 
him as it never had troubled him before, 
he spoke. 

“When you’re away, Hugh, I suppose 
he hangs around there to the full content 
of his scoundrelly heart.” 

“In the peril of his life he’d do it! 
knows it—he knows it very well.” 

That stealthy visit to the kitchen door, 
his team hitched in some sequestered way- 
side thicket, his way hidden through the 
corn, was explained. Joel Langworthy was 
afraid of the serious and silent schoolmas- 
ter, as iniquity fears justice to the world’s 
farthest rim. 

And in his own time and way Joel Lang- 
worthy was expected to marry Juliet 
Moore. Hugh had said it with the certain- 
ty of a thing fixed by fate. It was not 
hard to believe that a woman’s will had 
little force against the strength of that 
man whom the handicap of nature and the 
many defeats that he had met could not 
turn aside for one hour from the purpose 
of his life. He shuddered for Juliet Moore, 
remembering many things. 

The old man had spoken of the reward 
that Joel should have in the way of a man 
who had fixed his mind on the most pre- 
cious thing that he had to give. What be- 
sides Juliet? Juliet, young, fresh, clean as a 
sacrificial dove; Juliet was to be-the re- 
ward. With the pressure of her grand- 
father’s desire behind her she would go at 
last to the bosom of that faun-faced man, 
and shudder and die in the chill of his cold 
soul, 

Joel Langworthy-passed back at the noon 
hour, and paused long enough to tell them 
that he had read in the paper, just arrived 
on that morning’s mail, that there was a 
big rise coming down the river. 

“This time of the year!” said Arkan- 
saw, with the Narris distrust of papers. 

“Due to reach Kansas City today, it 
says.” Joel declared. He went on, the pa- 
per that contained the remarkable news in 
his hand. 

“Oh, shucks!” said Arkansaw. “Joel he’s 
got a hold of one of last spring’s papers.” 

“Never come a rise this time of the year 
to amount to anything in my time,” said 
Gregg, “and I’d bet any man seven dol- 
lars it never will.” 

“I saw something in yesterday’s paper 
about the river being high at Omaha, on 
account of the heaviest rains in years in 
the mountains,” said Hugh. 

“How high was it?” Gregg 
challengingly. 

“T don’t 1emember that it said.” 

“Two or three inches, maybe,” Gregg 
said. “That’d be unusual enough to put 
it in the paper, this time of the year.” 

“It might come up, though,” said Ark- 
ansaw. 

“It would be funny if it was to rise out 
of season, just like old man Moore said it 
would come up when the boats got back,” 
Gregg commented, in thoughtful serious- 
ness. “It’d be a joke on the natives if it 
was to raise up and claw back into the 
Narris, wouldn’t it?” 

This phase of possibility seemed to ex- 
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cite the old man. He got up and looked 
around him, as if consulting the signs of 
the weather, his beard pointing to the hori- 
zon as he tilted his head back to sniff the 
wind. 

To Randolph the news was even more 
moving than it had been to Gregg, although 
he said little and kept his feelings cov- 
ered. Was_it possible that the fulfillment 
of the old’ man’s prophecy was at hand? 
or was this but a flurry in the tide of the 
river that would waste in its dry sands be- 
fore reaching the scar of its old highway? 

“lm going to take a dash up to the river 
and see,” Arkansaw announced. “If it got 
to Kansas City this morning it ’d be 
showin’ along here by now. But I don’t 
believe it. Dve never seen a rise in August 
in my dern mortal days, and I ain’t been 
out of sight of the river all my life.” 

“It might happen,” said Gregg; “it’s 
just as reasonable to expect a flood in 
August as it is to think the river’ll miss it 
in June some year. I’ve been figgerin’ it ’d 
do that a long time, plantin’ corn down 
there on the edge of the slough.” 

“Well, it never missed,” Arkansaw re- 
minded him. 

“Not yet,” sighed Gregg. 

The wonder of it was heavy on Captain 
Gregg, for he had béen a scoffer at the 
prophecies of Caleb Moore. 

“It don’t say because 
begun to run the Missouri again that 
they’re here to stay,” said the old man, as 
if to justify himself for his past conten- 
tion. “But I tell you; it makes a feller 
kind o’ look around to see what give him 
the creeps up his back when he sees the 
old man’s word comin’ true all through.” 

“It was nothing but the expression of 
sound judgment,” said Hugh. “The his- 
tory of transportation all over the civilized 
globe was there for him to base his pre- 
diction on. It was only logical that the 
elimination of competition in rates be- 
tween them by the railroads would bring 
the boats back to the river.” 

“But there wasn’t only one little streak 
of a railroad startin’ up the river from Jef- 
ferson City in them days, Hugh—the time 
old man Moore made that there prophecy.” 

“He knew there would be others, he 
foresaw conditions as they are today. It 
didn’t require much vision in a man to see 
that, there was nothing miraculous about 
it. You could have made the same predic- 
tion yourself.” 

“Well, I never,” said the 
looks like a marycle to me.” 

Arkansaw was not gone long, 
ing the distance. He broke out of the 
corn with burrs on his legs and morning- 
glory vines clogged round his ankles, show- 
ing that he had set a bee-line for his 
return and had held true upon it, turning 


the boats have 


old man. “It 


consider- 


aside for nothing. 

“She’s risin’,’ he panted, his eyes big. 
“Chunk drift’s a floatin’-—she’ll be five 
feet higher by morning.” 

“It beats me,” said the old man, rising 
to look toward the river, where the tree- 


tops at the head of the Narris could be 
seen. 

“It “ll never Rr high enough to climb 
back into the Narris, though,” said Arkan- 
saw. “It never done it yet, and it never 
will.” 

“Crunk wood!” said the old man, mar- 
veling at this sign of coming high water. 
“Any yeller foam?” 

“Seads of it,” said Arkansaw. 

Captain Gregg buckled up his right sus- 
pendgr; reached across with fixed eyes star- 
ing away up the river, and trussed up the 
left. He took a chew of tobacco from his 
nibbled twist; he worked it into the mill 


if his two teeth and chopped it to bits. 





“Gentlemen,” said he, looking about him 
like a man who sees a storm under the 
gentle face of an approaching cloud, “I'll 
bet you $40 it’s a marycle!” 

—_ * * a 

“Left no word, you say, and seems to 
have been gone all night? Strange, for a 
man like Randolph, very strange.” 

“His cot’s.spread up as if he hadn’t 
slept on it. I thought perhaps he’d spent 
the night here, or had been taken sick and 
come up for help.” 

There was anxiety in Hugh Atchison’s 
manner. He stood in the morning sun be- 
fore Moore’s steps, his head bare, smooth- 
ing back his hair from his forehead with 
quick, hard strokes. His hand trembled a 
little, and that old strained look of whist- 
ling was drawn into his features. 

Jonathan Randolph was missing from his 
camp. When the force from Gregg’s ar- 
rived at the usual hour they found his 
bed untroubled, his camp deserted. Call- 
ing and searching had failed to discover 
him. No written word from him in expla- 
nation of his absence could be found. 

“No-o, he hasn’t been here, he didn’t 
come up last night as he usually does. He 
must have got up early and gone looking 
around down there somewhere. He’ll turn 
up after a while.” 

“We’ve looked around down there pretty 
well, but he isn’t within a mile of camp, 
and I’m certain from the look of things he 
didn’t stay there last night. If he’d gone 
anywhere he’d have left word.” 


“It would look that way” said the old 
man, trouble darkening over his face. 
“You found no trace of a—of violence, or 
a struggle? ~ sag 


“Everything is undisturbed. It 
like he’d just walked away, 
come back in a little while.” 

“He must be around theré somewhere, 
maybe some accident has happened to him; 
Ill get my hat and go down with you.” 

Juliet appeared in the door. 

When she saw the schoolmaster she came 
out, quickening from the melancholy that 
had fallen over her and hung like smoke 
in a cool valley since she had turned sigh- 
ing from her fruitless watch at the gate for 
Randolph last night. She came forward 
quickly, with eyes turning from one face to 
the other in frightened inquiry. 

“What’s the matter, grandpere? What 
has happened? Has somebody been hurt, 
Mr. Atchison?” Hugh passed the explana- 


looks 
intending to 


tion to “Moore with a brief glance, and 
turned his head away. 
“Not exactly hurt,” said Moore. He 


caught himself quickly, as if reaching back 
to recall the words, which had struck a 


whiteness to Juliet’s cheeks as if she had 
been given a blow with the open. “No, 
nothing has happened, child—there is no 


occasion for fright or worry.” 

“I thought Mr. Atchison had come—I 
saw something in his face when he looked 
at you,” said Juliet, speaking rapidly, her 
eyes eloquent of her fear. 

“Will you run in for my hat, child?” 

“What is it, grandpere?” she asked, her 
hand on his arm, looking up earnestly into 
his face. “Has something happened to 
Mr. Randolph?” 

Hugh turned to her, not, having it in his 
heart 1 to } heap her in snapense over an inci- 
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dent which might be as simple as clear 
water the next hour, or as grave as death 
before the close of day. Moore saw what 
was in the master’s face and lifted his 
hand to check him. 

“Mr. Randolph has gone somewhere and 
left no word behind him,” Moore explained, 
his hand on the girl’s shoulder, his voice 
cheerful and depreciatory of her concern; 
ho” 

“Gone! When? How long?” She turned 
to Hugh, her face cold and white, her 
hands clenched, her breath drawn deep as 
if she braced herself to bear a pain. 

“I think he went away early in the even- 
ing—” 

“He will be back, it will be all right,” 
said the old man, a little impatiently. 
“Fetch me my hat, child—I’ll help them 
look around. He must have left a note 
which has been blown away.” 

Juliet did not stir. She stood looking 
from one to the other. 

“He’ll never come back,” she said. 

“Why, child—” 

“Others have gone that way,” shaking 
her head sadly, “and none of them ever 
came back again. He is dead! I felt last 
night that he was dead—I was so troubled 
I couldn’t sleep.” 

Arkansaw was coming, leaning forward 
as if walking against the wind, taking the 
ground five feet at a step. He had some- 
thing white in his hand, but it was not 
much whiier than his face. Moore turned 
to him, went a little way to meet him, hold- 
ing out his hand to receive what Arkansaw 
was bringing, in the belief, evidently, that 
it was a message from the missing man. 

Arkansaw did not deliver the article to 
the old man, but pulled up a rod distant, 
gesticulating, his mouth working, but no 
sound coming out of it. Hugh and Juliet 
were beside him in an instant, making in- 
quiry in a breath. 

Arkansaw unfolded the strip of white 
cloth that he was holding in his hand, and 
drew it across his palm like a salesman 
showing a ribbon. In a certain place there 
were several spots of blood, in semicircular 
arrangement. To these Arkansaw pointed, 
with fearful countenance. 

“Well, well! what is the meaning of all 
this mummery?” demanded Moore. 

“You know his arm was hurt yester- 
day,” Arkansaw nodded to Hugh; “said 
he hurt it on the saw. Does them look like 
the marks of saw teeth?” 

Moore teaned to look at the stains, drew 
back, his countenance distorted, his eyes 
staring. He trembled; his face grew white. 
Juliet caught his hand and clung to him, 
and under the assurance of her warm touch 
the spasm of. horror seemed to pass as 
quickly as it had come. Not so quickly 
that the schoolmaster had not seen it and 
marveled, nor that Arkansaw, excited as he 
was, had not wondered in his way. 

“What’s that got to do with it, Arkan- 
saw?” Hugh inquired. 

“This is the rag he had tied on his arm,” 
said Arkansaw, “and them marks is the 
marks of teeth—not saw-teeth, but bitin’ 
teeth. He’s had a fight with the snappin’ 
ghost and it come back last night and took 
him !” 

“Have you found any trace of him 
around the camp?” Moore asked, his voice 
husky and unsteady. 

“Not hide nor hair of him! He’s gone, 
I tell you folks—he’s went the same way 
them other fellers went.” 

Hugh had taken the stained cloth from 
Arkansaw and put it in his pocket, in the 
thought that the sight of blood on it had 
moved Moore with that betrayal of fear, 
knowing that some people are subject to 
such qualms. Juliet had not spoken since 


her grandfather had shrunk back from Ar- 
kansaw’s evidence, but now she said, ap- 
pealing to Arkansaw: 

“I don’t think you ought to spread a 
story like that around—it would bring 
crowds of curious people here, and make it 
that much harder for us to trace Mr. Ran- 
dolph, if he is gone.” 

“No, we don’t want any of your wild 
ghost stories circulating around and draw- 
ing a pack of fools here with their tongues 
hanging out,” said the old man with some 
heat. “Randolph will come back when he’s 
ready—he’s just gone to Richfield to send 
a telegram, or on some errand.” 

“The old man’s goin’ after the sheriff,” 
said Arkansaw. 

“Stop him!” said Moore, speaking to 
Hugh. “This is not a matter for the sher- 
iff, we don’t want any nosing around here. 
Give the boy time to come back, don’t go 
making a flurry over nothing.” 

“No, no—we don’t want the sheriff,” pro- 
tested Juliet. “Don’t mind what I said a 
little while ago, Mr. Atchison—I was ex- 
cited and hasty. I’m sure”’—to Arkansaw 
—“that Mr. Randolph’s gone to Richfield 
for something. He’ll be back in a little 
while, by noon, I think. He wouldn’t like 
it if you were to go telling a wild, silly 
story like that around, or your father went 
for the sheriff. Please run and stop him, 
Arkansaw.” 

Arkansaw was unwilling to surrender a 
theory that had so much comfortable hor- 
ror in it for him. He shook his head in 
sad denial of her attempt to put a reason- 
able explanation to Randolph’s disappear- 
ance. 

“I wish he was gone to Richfield, or some 
place we know of, Julie,” he said. “He 
made a mistake stayin’ around there alone 
after fightin’ the snappin’ ghost. It slipped 
up on him, the way it tried to slip up on 
me the time I rasseled and fit it over yon- 
der in them woods.” 

“Stop Gregg before he goes on that fool 
errand for the sheriff, and tell him to keep 
his mouth shut about this till we’re sure 
there’s something to talk about,” Moore 
ordered, speaking sharply to Hugh again. 

“lll head him off around the bend and 
send him back,” offered Arkansaw. 

“Tell him to be careful what he says,” 
Hugh cautioned. “It’s more than likely 
John will be back before noon, and we 
don’t want to make a fool of him or be 
made fools of, I guess, do we, Arkansaw?” 

“T’ll tell him,” Arkansaw promised, hur- 
rying off to intercept his father at the 
bend. 

Contrary to Moore’s expressed expecta- 
tions, Randolph did not return that day. 
Moore and Juliet had joined the others in 
searching for some trace that would give 
an explanation of the treasure-hunter’s dis- 
appearance. It was an empty day, and it 
came to its close with a darkening of the 
cloud, which seemed to have drooped near- 
er to the rooftree of the gray house on the 
hillside. 

The schoolmaster had seen Juliet go back 
to the house under the shadow of this new 
sorrow which had made her eyes look old. 
All afternoon she had waited in the shade 
of Randolph’s tent, silent and expectant; 
listening for him to come rustling through 
the corn or striking down the road with 
his soldierly tread. 

It wrung the schoolmaster’s heart to see 
that pain in her young face. When he told 
her that he would mount guard at the camp 
all night, and carry the first word to her, 
the look that she gave him was better than 
any praise of his valor or thankfulness for 
his fidelity to a friend that she could have 
uttered. 

When Moss Gregg hitched up to drive 





home, he stood with his foot on the hub 
of his front wheel and protested against 
this watch at the camp. Arkansaw joined 
him, with fear in his voice and wild casting 
around into the shadows lengthening from 
bush and field, in urging the schoolmaster 
to go home with them and let the ghosts 
of that fateful place after their own. 

“Other men have come like him, and 
went like him,” said Gregg, “and I felt 
from the start he’d never live to make a 
hole down to that old hull. I done my best 
to turn him from it, and I held out till the 
fire of damnation and hell got into me from 
hearin’ him talk about that money. If I 
never ’d ’a’ hitched up with him I don’t 
reckon he’d ’a’ went ahead. I'll feel to my 
last day I’ve had a kind of a hand in his 
death, for he’s a dead man, Hugh—he’s 
as dead as the thief on the cross.” 

“Pll stay,” said Hugh. 

“Well, ’'m done with it, for my part—” 

“Here, too!” said Arkansaw. 

“IT ain’t got many more years to live,” 
Gregg went on,” and when I go I want to 
go like a good old Methodist orto go, 
stretched out on m’ bed with m’ britches 
off. The warnin’-bell’s struck for us fellers 
that’s been meddlin’ in this trouble with 
him, Hugh; let it go before it pulls you 
down with it. I’m turin’ my back on this 
hell’s graveyard this evein’, never to set 
foot in it agin.” 

“I’m going to stay,” said Hugh. 

“Well, I wash my hands of the whole 
thing” Gregg said, throwing out his hands 
as if jerking water from them. “If we 
hide this thing, and try to cover it up, we’ll 
be blamed for it, likely, when the sheriff 
comes in at the end. I’ve held my peace as 
log as I’m aimin’ to, ’couut of old man 
Moore. I’m a goin’ to talk, and talk loud, 
and start the sheriff over here to see if he 
can scare up any track of that boy in the 
morning.” P 

“I don’t suppose it makes any difference 
who knows he’s gone,” said Hugh. 

“It orto be knowed, and: it orto be 
knowed right now,” Arkansaw insisted. “I 
don’t want to have no grand jury sum- 
monsin’ me up and hintin’ around I had a 
hand in it, ’y gunnies!” 

“That’s just about what they’ll be doin’, 
Hugh, they’ll be throwin’ their lead right 
and left, and the man that keeps still and 
carries this thing around with him he’s the 
man that ’ll ketch the blame. I’m a goin’ to 
talk, ’'m a goin’ to tell all I know.” 

The old man appeared to feel that he had 
been put upon by Moore all day, and laid 
under a command of silence which was a 
taint upon his honor and safety. He buck- 
led up and let down, buckled up and let 
down, and chewed his tobacco like a hun- 
gry calf at the teat. 

“Perhaps it’s just as 
granted. 

“It’s better, it’s a hanged sight better, I 
tell y’, Hugh. Keepin’ still ain’t goin’ to 
fetch that boy back, and it ain’t goin’ to 
help me and you and Moore to slip up on 
them that took him away underhanded in 
the dark.” 

“Don’t you reckon the snappin’ ghost 
done it, Hugh?” Arkansaw asked. 

“No, Arkansaw; there isn’t any snapping 
ghost.” 


well,” Hugh 


(Continued next week.) 


There was an old man called the kaiser, 
Who to rule the whole world thought he’d 
try, sir, 
So a war he begun— 
But when it was done 
To his hope he had bidden good-by, sir. 





Sunday is the golden clasp that binds 
the volume of the week.—Longfellow. 
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President Wilson Urges Suffrage. 


President Wilson is hesitating. no 
longer in regard to the woman suffrage 
issue but has come out definitely in 
favor of it by urging the U. S. senate 
to pass the pending constitutional 
amendment before it adjourns, The 
bill has already been passed by the 
house of representatives. Now with 
the assurance that the president will 
sign it there remain only the favorable 
action of the senate and the ratification 
of the states to make it a law. 

The president’s attitude with respect 
to the suffrage question has been criti- 
cized by many as vacillating and doubt- 
ful. During the whole period of his 
incumbency he has never taken a posi- 
tive-stand either for it or against it, 
they said. This apparent ignoring of 
an important issue brought down on 
him the censure of those most keenly 
interested and those who looked to 
him for support blamed him bitterly 
when he withheld it or gave it only in 
a half-hearted way. 

The fact of the matter is the presi- 
dent was never really opposed to the 
principle of woman suffrage. He be- 
lieved it to be a question which the 
states should have the right to settle 
for themselves instead of dealing with 
it through the national legislature and 
forcing it onto a large portion of the 
populace who were opposed to it. Like 
most other great men, however, Mr. 
Wilson does not persist in maintaining 
a stand simply to vindicate a precon- 
ceived theory. He endeavors to hold 
himself open to new light at all times 
and he isn’t afraid to change his views 
when new developments arise tending 
to give the question in hand a different 
aspect. 

The manner in which women have 
supported the war and their readiness 
and ability to do whatever is asked of 
them, even when such labors do not 
lie along their usual line, have afforded 
the president the necessary incentive 
for giving his whole-hearted support 
to the suffrage amendment. “I welcome 
the opportunity to say that I agree 
without reservation that the full and 
sincere democratic reconstruction of 
the world for which we are striving, 
and which we are determined to bring 
about at any cost, will not have been 
completely or adequately attained until 
women are admitted to the suffrage,” 
he said in reply to a memorial transmit- 
ted to him from the French Union for 
Woman Suffrage; “only by that action 
can the nations of the world realize for 
the benefit of future generations the 
full ideal force of opinion or the full 
humane forces of action.” 


“The services of women during this 
supreme crisis of the world’s history 
have been of the most signal useful- 
ness and distinction,” he continued. 
“The war could not have been fought 








without them or its sacrifices endured. 
It is high time that some part of our 
debt of gratitude to them should be 
acknowledged and paid, and the only 
acknowledgment they ask is their ad- 
mission to the suffrage. Can we justly 
refuse it? As for America, it is my 
earnest hope that the senate of the 
United States will give an unmistaka- 
ble answer to this question by passing 
the suffrage amendment to our federal 
constitution before the end of this ses- 
sion.” 





NOTES ABOUT: WOMEN. 


Another Army Officer. Dr. Isabelle Gray, 
of St. Louis, enlisted in the army some 
weeks ago and has been assigned as an 
anaesthetist at a base hospital. Though her 
standing and pay are the same as a first 
lieutenant’s, she is not permitted to wear 
the insignia of that rank owing to a spe- 
cial order of the war department regarding 
women in the medical division. She has 
becn practicing medicine 14 years. 





Scores American School System. Speak- 
ing at the annual commencement exercises 
of the Hahnemann Medical College in 
Philadelphia, Jeannette Rankin, U. S. rep- 
resentative from Montana, bitterly con- 
demned the educational system in the Unit- 
ed States, terming it a woeful failure. 
“Our schools have failed miserably,” she 
said. “There is evidence of this in the 
fact that 700,600 men in the service of the 
United States cannot read military orders 
written in the English language.” One of 
the biggest reasons for the present scarcity 
of doctors is that most of the medical col- 
leges in the country refused to admit wom- 
en, Miss Rankin declared. America is 
awaking to her many delinquencies and 
“it is our duty to open all schools to both 
sexes.” 





Louisiana Senate Passes Suffrage Bill. 
By a vote of 29 to 11 the Louisiana senate 
passed an améndment to the constitution 
granting suffrage to the women of the 
state. The amendment had already passed 
the house. Next fall it will be submitted 
to the voters for ratification. 





The British Silver Thimble Fund, organ- 
ized and directed by Lady Maude Wilbra- 
ham, has worked wonders along philan- 
thropic lines. From the sale of old silver 
and gold articles that have been contrib- 
uted a fine motor ambulance launch has 
been built and equipped, a motor disin- 
fector for use at the front in France has 
been obtained and two motor ambulances 
for the British army have been furnished. 
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editor on request. Press Reporting Syn- 

PAY dicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 
Money. Send 10c for New Illustrated Coin 


Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 

















LADIES TO SEW at home for a large Philadel!- 
phia Firm. Good pay; nice 

work; no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 

UNIVERSAL Dept. Philadelphia 
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Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N.Y. _ 
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Mr Mr: Edison's’ pbk gah: 


you may keep 

pag Edison Am- 
see 

- ph wi 

diamo oxen — and 
your choice of records, too, for 3 
only $1. Pay the balance at rai few cents a 
the Mew Amberola in your own home before you Seeds 
to buy. Send no ser 8 down. Then return if you w 

‘or Gur New Edison 

Write ieneeeis enn 


— and a ese f hee 2 new ik d 
d = ee for book ani 
K. ABSON. j dison i honogy aph Bist or iHtin 


bs FREE, TRIAL 


on vnenece™ cyclo. Weite 
catalog 


offers. Take your ‘alee 

& from 44 atviee, colors and sizes in the 
famous “RANGER” line. 

Marvelous improvements. Extra- 

lA ordinary values in our 1917 price offers. 

= a You cannot afford to buy without 














© pri 
I Sore, be a me” and 
make big money taking orders for 
bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms on a sample to intro- 

4 one thenew “RANGER”. 
. RES, equipment, sundries and 
A... thing in the bicycle line at 
it AD prices. Write Today. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. R-183, Chicago 


Ranger 
Zlectric 


Lighted 
Motorbik 





Civil a 


positions are in all parts of the country. wood 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
_foundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
mual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. “Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 .classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Cotumbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C. 


| Shipped on Approval 
rite at once for particulars of shipments age 
catalog. Agents wanted to driv 


e and demonstrate the © boss 
Car. Opportunity 
to pay for itoutof 
yourcommissions. 
Agents making 
money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
os guarantee 





226-in Wheelbase 
ct. Stg. & Ltg. 








WANTED NEW IDEA swe 
List of In- 

ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
ion as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE. 


LE Evans  & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


HEALTH ane STRENGTH 


thout alcohol or dangerous drugs 
You Want It — pate Message Is Free — Write Now 
B. IRO CO., 1710 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$100 MONTH paid men—women, 18 or over. Thou- 
g@gands government clerical positions open. 
work. Vacations with pay. 7 hour day. 
Recessary. Common education sufficient. 
tions everywhere soon. 
itions open. 
chester, N. 








Pull un- 
Examina- 
Write immediately for list 
¥ Franklin Institute, Dept. R152, 





@ HAY FEVER Treatment sent by 

express to you on Free Trial. If 

it cures send $1; if not, don’t. 

Give express office. Write today. 

817 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio 
aD) FAI SF TEETH per set (broken ornot). Also 
buy crowns, bridges, ok? gold, 
jewelry, silver, platinum. Cash by return mail. Goods held sub- 


ject to your approval of our price. UNITED STATES SMELT- 
ING WORKS, 424 Goldsm Bidg.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !--—— 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Promptservice; quick results Hundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. 142 hannibal, Mo. 


$10 to $15 PER DAY "sot 


to. Outfit free. Territory going 
fast. Write quick. DUO W. 42, ATTICA, WN. Y. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY ss'2t ‘or cont 22 = 


Dest. located, particulars free. 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. 





{ ACH! meee pay as high as $19.50 
Ril 
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“Have you a wife?” inquired a British 
Tommy of a boche he had captured. 

“Nein,” replied the German. 

“Nine!” gasped the Britisher in amaze- 
ment. “Lumme, where’s your iron cross, 
man?” 


“What’s an optimist?” 

“An optimist is a person who'll go into 
a restaurant without a cent in his pocket 
and figure on paying for the meal with the 
pearl he hopes to find in the oyster.—lIlli- 
nois Siren. 


went into a restaurant 
over on the eastern front and said to the 
waiter, “We want Turkey with Greece.” 

The waiter replied, “Sorry, sirs, but we 
can’t Servia.” 

“Well, then, get the Bosphorus.” 

The boss came in and heard their order 
and then said: “I don’t want to Russia, 
but you can’t Rumania.” 

So the two Tommies went away Hungary. 

Commerce and Finance. 


Two Tommies 


When his subjects ask him for food, all 
the kaiser can answer is, “Cheer up! The 
wurst is yet to come.”—New York Evening 
Sun. 


trying to 


9° 


“What are you 
back vard, Tommy? 
“Wildeats.” 
“But there are no wildcats around here. 
“They're wild when you ketch ’em, all 
right.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


trap in the 


” 


She (at Palm Beach) 
alike, mere philanderers. 
business. 

He—Be reasonable,,my dear girl. We 
come down here to forget business.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


You men are all 
You don’t mean 


Hearing a crash of 
ing, Mrs. X. 
joining room: 
you doing?” 

“T ain’t doin’ 
plied. “It’s 


glassware one morn- 
called to her maid in the ad- 
“Norah, what on earth are 
Norah re- 


nothin’, mum,” 


done.’ 


“What if we loses this blinkin’ war after 
all, Bill?” 

“Well, all I can say is—them what finds 
it is quite welcome to keep it.”—Tit-Bits. 


The bride and groom presented regal 
spectacle, never equaled since the proud 
Cleopatra sailed down the perfumed, lotus- 
bearing Nile. To describe the bride’s cos- 
tume beggars the English language, and 
imagination falls faint and feeble before 
the herculean task. She was gorgeously 
arrayed in a calico dress, and a pair of lace 
curtains floated like a dream about her 
adorable figure—Rushville News. 


“This,” said the goat, as he returned from 
the tomato can and began with relish on 
the broken mirror, “this is indeed food 
for reflection.”—Tiger 


“Fhe enly German | philosopher I ever 
read seemed to go all around his subject 
without coming to a conclusion.” 

“The effect of diet. His lime of thought 
evidently took on the shape of a pretzel.” 

Washington Star. : 

The bachelor friend had been imvited to 
inspect the new baby at the home of a 
neighbor. -Manlike he .said: “Well, well, 
but he’s a fine little fellow, isn’t she? How 
old is it now? Do her teeth bother him 
much? I hope he gets through its second 


summer all right. She looks like you, 
doesn’t he? Everyone says it does.” And 
then he went home in a hurry.—Mother’s 
Magazine. 


Customer—I like this piece of checked 
goods, but are you sure the colors won’t 
run? 

Clerk—Madame, this is a certified check. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Rich Old Uncle—And remember, dear, 
when I die all that I have goes to you. 

Niece—Thank you, uncle. Do let me give 
you some more of the mince pie! 


One afternoon a traveler was rambling 
along a country road, when he observed a 
small boy sitting on a bridge, watching a 
great red glow in the western sky. “Young 
man,”-said he, enthusiastically, “I am glad 
to see you so interested in beautiful scen- 
ery.” 

“Yes, sir,” assented the youngster. 

“There is nothing more beautiful at 
times than the setting sun,” pursued the 
traveler. “Do you often come here to 
watch it?” 

“That ain’t no settin’ sun!” exclaimed the 
boy, turning to the other with a happy 
expression. “That’s our schoolhouse burn- 
in’ down.” 

Boreleigh—I had a headache when I 
came here, but I’ve lost it now. 

The Girl—Oh, it isn’t lost—I’ve <6 it.— 
Boston Transcript. 


He—Did you see those motors skid? 
She-—How dare you call me that !—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


HUMORS OF WEDDED BLISS. 


Wife (during the spat)—I wasn’t anxious 
to marry you. I refused you six times. 

Hub—Yes, and then my luck gave out.— 
Boston Transcript. 

“My wife and I never argue, 
along beautifully.” 

“How do you manage it?” 

“When anything goes wrong I 
ure that it was my 
agrees with me.” 


so we get 


always fig- 
fault and she never dis- 


She—I can’t see what takes you men to 
the club every night. Do you go there for 
the pleasures you find? 

He—No; for the troubles we don’t.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Mrs. Scenick (musingly)—Suppose I 
should conelude to publish your love let- 
ters? 

Mr. Scenick—Why not simply make a 
public acknowledgment that you married 
an idiot? 


MARK. TWAIN ON BABIES. 


In response to the toast, “The Babies”, 
at a banquet in Chicago a number of years 
ago Mark Twain, the well-known humor- 
ist, gave voice to the following sage re- 
marks: 

“We have not all the good fortune to be 
ledies. We have not been generals, or 
poets or statesmen, but when the toasts 
work down to the babies, we stand on 
commor ground—for we have all been ba- 
bies. It is a shame that for a thousand 
years the world’s banquets have utterly 
ignored the baby—as if he didn’t amount 
to anything. 

“You soldiers all know that when that 
little fellow arrived at family headquar- 
ters you had to hand in your resignation. 
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He took entire command. You became his 
lackey—his mere body-servant—and you 
had to stand around too. 

“He treated you with every sort of inso- 
lence and disrespect—and the bravest of 
you didn’t dare to say a word. You could 
face the death storm of Donelson and 
Vicksburg and give back blow for blow, 
but when he clawed your whiskers and pull- 
ed your hair and twisted your nose you 
had to take it. 

“When the thunders of war were sound- 
ing in your ears you set your face toward 
the batteries and advanced with a steady 
tread, but when he turned on the terrors of 
his warwhoop you advanced in the other 
direction and mighty glad of the chance, 
too. When he called for soothing-sirup 
did you venture to throw out any remarks 
ahout certain services being unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman? No, you got 
up end got it. If the baby proposed to take 
a walk at his usual hour, two o’clock in 
the morning, didn’t you rise promptly and 
remark—with a mental reservation which 
would not improve a Sunday-school book 
much—that it was the very thing you 
were about to propose yourself? 

“Oh, you were under good discipline— 
and as you went faltering up and down 
the room in your undress uniform you not 
only prattled baby talk, but even tuned up 
your martial voice and tried to sing ‘Rock- 
a-bye Baby in the Tree-Top’, for instance. 
What a spectacle for an army of the Ten- 
nessee—and what an affliction for the 
neighbors, too, for it is not everybody 
within a mile around that likes martial 
music at three in the morning! 

“Among the three or four million cra- 
dles now rocking in the land are some 
which the nation would preserve for 
ages, as sacred things, if we-could only 
know which ones they are. In one of these 


cradles the unconscious Farragut of the 
future is at this moment teething and 


putting in a word of dead earnest, inarticu- 
late, but perfectly justifiable profanity over 
it, too. In another the future renowned 
astronomer is blinking at the shining milky 
way with but a liquid interest, poor little 
chap! and wondering what has become of 
the other one they call the wet-nurse. In 
another the future great historian is lying 
—and doubtless he will continue to lie un- 
til his earthly mission is ended.” 


A PLEASING PORTRAIT. 
I know a man, a kindly man, 
With manners mild and pleasant, 
Who always says what good he can 
Of everybody present; 
Who speaks of absent persons, too, 
With the same kind intention, 
Delighted of what others do 
To make a friendly mention. 


He never says a bitter thing 
In speaking of another. 
A stranger’s praises he might sing 
As if he were his brother. 
Kindness is duty, he contends, 
For that’s the way it strikes him, 
And oh, he has a host of friends. 
{nd everybody likes him. 


—Somerville Journal. 





THE HUNGRY HUN. 

Dr. A. N. Davis, the kaiser’s American 
dentist, said on his return to New York: 
“Germany is starving to death. One day, 
in the hope of getting a square meal, I 
went out into the country to a village that 
someone had told me was still well stocked 
with provisions. I selected the best-look- 
ing inn to be seen, entered the place, and 
said to a lean boy who was in attendance: 

““My boy, bring me a brace of sausages 





—a brace of these large, succulent, appetiz- 
ing sausages that Germany is justly fa- 
mous for. You know, my boy,’ I went on 
—‘you know the kind of sausages I mean. 
I mean frankfurter sausages, steaming, 
juicy, savory frankfurter sausages. Hurry 
up now, One brace.’ 

“The boy licked his chops, gulped sol- 
emnly, and disappeared. He returned emp- 
ty-handed and said: ‘Father told me to 
tell you that if he had any sausages like 
you want he’d eat ’em himself.” 


THE FARM IS SAFF. 


The world is in delirium. The world 
war fever makes it so. Business is ab- 
normal and sub-normal. Some industry is 
at high speed and other at low tide. Price 
levels have mounted high. Wages have 
climbed to dizzy heights in shop, factory 
and furnace. The city has lured the hu- 
man moth into its belly. The reaction is as 
sure as nature’s law that day follows night. 

After the war, what? Will the fever 
leave the patient emaciated and lean? Will 
city industry be hit and hurt? To large 
extent—ves. The one industry that is al- 
ways safe to follow is the husbandry of 
the farm. 

When war has had its way and waste, 
nations will turn instinctively to the soil 
as the source of natural wealth and pros- 
perity. The fires of many furnaces will 
die out. Countless chimneys will cease to 
vomit smoke. The makers of machinery 
and. munitions of war will languish and 
cease to fatten. The farm and farmer will 
be the cornerstone upon which will be 
builded a new nation with new ideals of 
living. The meal-ticket grower will have a 
front seat and be in the limelight as never 
before. Own the land. Wed the soil. Tie 
to the farm. The tide will reverse and 
flow from city to rural regions. Think it 
over. Get a vision of the future—Toledo 
Blade. 








A NEW EXCUSE. 

“Did you mail. that letter I gave you 
yesterday?” 

“N-no, my dear. I whistled to the man 
in the postal airplane, but he wouldn’t 
come down after it.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 








































Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given By One 
Who Had it 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked 
by Muscular and Infiammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those who have 
it know, for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a 
remedy that cured me completely, and 
it has never returned. I have given it 
to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this mar- 
velous healing power. Don’t send a 
cent; simply mail your name and ad- 
dress and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it and it has proven itself 
to be that long-looked-for means of 
curing your rheumatism, you may send 
the price of it, one dollar, but under- 
stand, 1 do not want your money unless 
you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer 
whe n positive relief is thus offered you 
free? Don’t delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 792D Gurney 
Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








woes PRICES SMASHED 
ay OR OUR LOSS. YOUR GAIN 
gg GENTS Elesantly engraved, double hunt. 
ty ing or open face case, stem wind 
end set gold watch. Very fine full 
jeweled movement, A GUARAN- 
URATE TIME 
SENDRNO MONEY. 


Wination this latest mode}, relishie 
raiload style watch,0.0.D, $3.7 
and charges by mail or express. 
PREE. Agold plated chain and 
charm. EXCELSIOR WATCH 
sar CO., Dept. 57. CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 


oar ALD makes. Completely rebuilt. Five years’ 
antee. Shipped en Wr ay for our 
on Special Price Offer No, 140-1 T. POSITIV ELY A List 
BIGGEST BARGAINS. 
WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, til, 


WRITE 1 Woms ron * SONG 
We write music and guarantee 


publ ceptance. Submit poems on war, love or any»subiject. 











lishers’ a 


| Chester Music Co., *°° “suioiae” ~” Chicago, Ul. 















NORMAL 
recognized as 


metic, 





respective 


Particular 
full page 
Lauguage 


tinctive 
Entertainment 


~ - g Speak, 
Subscription Price $1.50 per year 


Normal instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


by far excelling all other educational journals in size, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers 
monthly during the school year from September to June 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, ahd comprise Methods, 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
Geography, History, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se 
lected from the 
branches and their articles present the latest 
approved methods in use in the schoolroum. 


attention 
drawings for Busy — 
Lessons, 
Drawings, etc. 

feature, 
out Large size 
pictures for pupils’ use. 
Material, 
Music and Programs for Special Days. The 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
the formost educational 


PLANS is eve 
magazine in the 


rywhere 

world, 
circulation, 
It is published 
inclusive, 


Aids and Sug- 
Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 


most successful educators and teachers in their 
and most 





is given to iliustrations, whicb 
Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Designs for Calendars, Border Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
Each number contains several pages of 
consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Teachers Ex-. 
department. 


include 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 


hy Superintendents, Principais and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are 


Special Combination Offer 


Primary Plans in combination with the Path 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary 
plied. That fully one-third of the ) 
popularity. We furnish the 
for $1.50; or in combination: 


It is thoroughly practical io every 
desirous of enhancing thei r success 


We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure 
finder, at a bargain price. 
Plans in 
teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one 


Normal! Instructor- 
No other educational journal 
quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 


year 


Normal ~ 1 marten Plans, 1 — $1. a 
= 232) 80m $2.25 


The Pathfinder ..... 


Address: THE PATHFINDER ‘PUBLISHING co., - = WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AND THIS FREE 
AUTOMOBILE 7 


Representatives in every county. 


ambitious persons, anxious to make 


all your life. I want you to advertise, 


Here’s an absolutely new invention. 
Has taken. the entire country by storm. 
ing problem. Gives every home a modern, 


any room in the house. 
roll, handy as an umbrella. 
Constructed of the wonderful 


Rivals 





SENSATIONAL SALES SUCCESS! 

What others are doing YOU can do. Read these records, N, T. Smith, 
Ohio, $90 weekly profit. Meyers, Wisc., $250 first month, Beasley, 
Nebr., $35 profit first 4 hours. Newton, Calif., $60 in 3 days, Mathias, 
Florida, $120 in 2 days. Corrigan, N. Y., $114 in 60 hours, C, H, Tremor, 
Ind., $35 profit first 6 hours. W. F. Hinca.d, New Mexico, $35 in 2 days, 
Average men, average sales, average towns. Undeniable Proof of the 
Big Money to be made by hustlers everywhere, The Robinson Tub is bad- 
ly wanted and eagerly bought. 


| Want to Pay this 


I want square men and women to act as my Special Sales 
I want hustling, energetic, 
big money, 


sell, 
local agents for the most sensational seller 
the startling invention that set the entire 


The Robinson Folding Bath Tub 


Nothing else like it. 
Solves the bath- 
up-to-date bath- 
No plumbing, no-water- 
any room, up 
parlor, 
The Robinson Tub folds 
expensive 
‘‘Steeline’’ material. 
it's GREAT! Remember it is needed in every home. Means mod- 
ern bathing facilities for all the people. A godsend to humanity. 


and appoint 
in 50 years— 
country agog— 


room in any part cf the house, 
works needed Take full length baths in 
stairs, down stairs, bed-room, sick room, 











I want you to handle your County. I'll furnish den 
strating tub on a liberal basis. I’m positive, yes, I’m 4 
solutely certain that you can make bigger money in a wee% 


who are with me than you ever made in a month before. Hustlevs, 


willing to work with me, I want to show YOU how to east, west, north, south, are simply coining money. Orders 
MAKE $300 PROFIT AND EXPENSES EVERY MONTH. —— es For remqueeer wing ey per cent of 

> you eaten , 0ple > bathrooms. fou can take the orders ri 
I want to show YOU how to make more money easier, peop are ne Do : . h. : 2 oes é 
quicker, more sure end certain than you ever did before is and left. Quick sales and immense profits. 2 sales a d 


means $300 a month profit. 
dous possibilities. Look around you. Be amazed. 
neighbors, friends, relatives, have no bathrooms. 
eager for one; never had the Opportunity to install one. 
You step in; show the tub, Sales made, profit sure. 


No Experience Needed 


Why, I don’t care if you mever sold anything before in 
all your life, you can make good money with me. You're 
honest? You're square? Of course you are. You've got 
grit, ginger, gumption? Of course you have. You want to 
make good? You want to make big money? Sure you do 
Well, that’s all I ask. If you are willing to do your best, 
backed by my co-operation and help, you can blast out the 
biggest financial suecess of your career. I grant credit, 
you know so money can’t hold you back. I furnish sample 
on liberal plan. I help you out and back you up. So don’t 
let doubt drag you back. You have nothing to lose. My other 
men are building homes, starting bank accounts. So can you! 


e CUSTOMERS’ WORDS OF PRAISE 


Stop and realize the treme 


They ar 


kitchen, 
in a small 
bathroom. 
I tell you 





See how pleased these people are, ‘Delighted with Tub; will recom- 
mend it, rs, Jennie Hall, Miss. ‘‘Bath Tub 0. K.~ Just right size,” 
Wm, Benz, Ohio, ‘‘Our Tub has been in daily use. Fine,” rs, ‘ 
Randall, N. ¥. ‘‘Have been using»your Tub, Could not do without it,’’ 


Mrs. G. SC. Money, Iowa. ‘‘Robinson Tub first class,’’ Chas. A. Massie, 
Wash. ‘Tub arrtved. Children and all delighted,’’ C. R. Loucks, La 
“We all took a bath, It sure is a daisy,” 0. L orris, Ore. ‘‘After 
testing your Tub can say it surely is a wonder and gives entire satisfac- 
tion,’’ O. P. Morgan, Ohio. 








Empties Itself | | 
Remember this: The Robinson Folding | 
Bath Tub, equipped with our special Out- 
et Emptying Device makes the tub posi 
y self-emptying. How convenientand 
handy thisis. After the bath no fuss and 
bother, emptying the tub. By the time 
you're dressed the tub is emptied ready to 
layaway. All the conveniences of a mod 
ern, up-to-date bathroom, and yetthe Fold- 
ng Tub does not take up space or bein 
the way when not in use. No special room 
need be set aside as a bathroom unless de- 
sired. Any room can be made into a bath- 
room in 5 minutes time. Is it any wonder 
1sers are delighted and agents are enthusi- 
astic? The Robinson Folding Bath Tub 
demonstrates its value immediately upon 
showing. Itis the ideal bathing equipment 
for every home, city, country or town, for 
-amping, etc., as well as the one desirable 
tub.for the sick-room, bed-room, parlor, 
livingroom or kitchen, any room can be 
madeinto a bathroom in a jiffy, All this 
without plumbing, waterworks or extra ex- 
pense. After the initial cost there are | 
no further expenses to pay. Every home | 
everywhere is just waiting for the Robin- | 
son Folding Tub. | 




































Guaranteed for Ten Years! 
Non-Leakable 


Robinson 
factoryi 
any defec I i 
is due tothe remarkable invention “Steel- 
line, the material used in the co t 
| of the Robinson Folding Bath T 
| structed with this material the tub can be, 
and is, guaranteed for 10 years. Should 
prove defective a new tub is immediatel 
furnished in its place. This guarantee pro 
tects every customer for a period of 10 
years. Steeline makes the tub soft and 
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Join Robinson’s Multitude of Money - Making Agents 


Yes, join the many hustlers who are making bigger money than they 
ever did before. You don’t need to quit your regular job right now, ‘Try 
the business out evenings, Saturday afternoons, whenever you have a little 
spare time, See that all I tell you is 80, Then quit your job. Say 
good-bye to the time-clock; say good-bye to grinding work and meagre 
pay. Bid your pay-check pals farewell forever. Just for a change you 
be the Boss, You can do it. I know after one week of spare time effort 
you will be eager to devote all your time to the sale of Robinson Fold- 
ing Bath Tub. You will be enthused, positively amazed. You will say: 
“My luck was surely with me whet I! got acquainted with Robinson.’ 


A SURE CHANCE FOR AMBITIOUS HUSTLERS 


I wish that I might call a meeting of all ambitious men and women 
in America that I might talk to them and tell of the tremendous pos- 
sibilities in this business; show them the sales my other representatives 
are making; convince them beyond the possibility of a doubt that here 
at last is the chance they have been waiting for; the ‘‘Opportunity’’ 
that is said to knock at every man’s door once. If I could only look you 
squarely in the eye and tell you all the facts about this wonderful 

siness; if I could only lay before you undeniable proof—stacks of let- 
ters and orders on my desk: if I could show you enthusiastic letters from 
Robinson Representatives—Hesitate? Why, man you wouldn't hesitate 
for the thousandth part of a seeond. You would drop everything, your job, 
your other business, like a ‘‘hot potato,’ andgay ‘‘Robinson, I’m with you.”’ 


Mail this Opportunity Coupon Today 


Yes, sign this coupon right now. Don’t send me a single penny. Don’t 
send me any return postage. Don’t send me any remuneration at all. 
Just sign and mail the coupon. That is all I ask. By sending the con- 
pon you give me the chance to prove every word I have said. Let me 
prove every statement. Let me tell you the whole enthusing, ambition- 
awakening story of a tremendous world-wide success. Will you do this? 
Of course you will. Sign and mail the coupon NOW! 


H. S. ROBINSON, President, 
The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 4860 Factories Bidg., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. Walkerville, Ontario, Canada. 








Sign the coupon below. Let me tell you the amazing story of ‘‘Steel- 
ine;’’ let me tell you of that ingenious device that makes the tub self- 
emptying; let me tell you of the years of self-sacrificing experimental 
work; the years of unremitting effort in the working out of an ideal; 
perfect bathing facilities for every home, that the rich, the poor, the 
high, the lowly, might have the comfort and convenience, the pleasure 
and luxury of a modern bathroom. Let me tell you of this wonderful 
invention as it is today, an article which I honestly believe to be the 
greatest invention for the average American home of past century. I 
can’t tell you all this in person, so send the coupon below and let me 


write you a long letter. 
LET ME TELL YOU ALI, 


i want to tell you the entire story, Then you can decide whether or 
not you appreciate the immense possibilities of the business I want you 
to start in. You will read of hundreds of men in your position who 
were at first skeptical, then curious, then enthusiastic; who are making 
bigger money today than they ever thought possible in their most roseate 
day dreams, I will tell you how one ambitious person in each commun- 
ity can connect with ‘‘Opportunity,’’ get a strangle-hold on success; know 
the blessed stimulus of financial independence. You will then realize, 
know, and appreciate the fact that honesty and ambition combined with 
the right proposition and backed by conscientious effort are the only re- 
quisites to an abundant success, j 


Special Opportunity Coupon 


H. S. ROBINSON, President 
Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 4860 Factories Bidg., Toledo, O 





$300 a month looks good to me, Write me and teil me all about 
your special plan and how to make this big money acting as your 
representative. This obligates me in no way. 
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Big Salary to YO! . 
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